







THE THEATRE. 


The Foyers of the “Italiens” and 
Odéon. 


By CHARLES HERVEY. 


OR many a long year, as far back, indeed, as I can remember, 
the Salle Ventadour enjoyed the deserved reputation of 
being, at least internally, the prettiest and most attractive theatre 
in Paris. It was excellently proportioned, and brightly but not 
gaudily decorated ; moreover, every one in it could not only hear 
and see, but also be seen, no slight recommendation in the eyes 
of the fair abituées accustomed to display their freshest toilettes 
in the closed or open boxes—as the case might be—the occu- 
pancy of which, for at least one night in the week, was regarded 
by the belles of the Faubourg St. Germain and the Chaussée 
d’Antin as a social necessity. 

One notable difference between this theatre and the Opera 
consisted in the fact that, whereas the privilege of entry behind 
the scenes of the latter establishment was eagerly sought after, 
the foyer of the Salle Ventadour, on the contrary, was 
comparatively deserted. Not that it required any vast amount 
of interest or diplomacy to penetrate into the sanctum, the 
customary managerial veto being rarely enforced in the case of 
regular subscribers, who, however, were generally satisfied with 
a very brief inspection of the locality. One glance around the 
fairly spacious but soberly furnished apartment was usually 
enough for them ; nor did the occasional flitting in and out of a 
second tenor or comprimaria—the premiers sujets for the 
most part awaiting in their dressing-rooms the summons of the 
call-boy—offer any great inducement to repeat their visit. There 
was no pet of the ballet to attract the golden youth of the period, 
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nor the slightest vestige of a coryphée or even a “rat,” all was 
methodically sedate and hopelessly dull. 

In 1850, Madame Sontag’s return to the stage gave a tem- 
porary animation to the foyer, more than one distinguished 
member of the diplomatic corps profiting by so favourable an 
opportunity of discussing European politics with Count Rossi, 
and complimenting his charming wife on the resumption of her 
original career. With this almost solitary exception, a stray 
critic or musical enthusiast might from time to time be encountered 
there; but, as the song ays, “nothing more.” Théophile 
Gautier, with his cheery face and unkempt locks, now and then 
dropped in; and, crouching near the fire, his slender person 
enveloped in a thickly wadded fur cloak, one caught an occasional 
glimpse of the quasi-salamander Méry, who, when asked by the 
burly Théophile what ailed him that he shivered so, dolorously 
replied : “Ce que j'ai? Parbleu, j'ai Phiver!” 

Having a wholesome dread of dis repetita, I refrain, contrary to 
my wont, from any attempt to enumerate the many candidates for 
public favour who, from 1843 to 1870, have successively trod the 
boards of the Salle Ventadour. Nearly all of them have at various 
periods appeared at one or other of our own lyric theatres; and 
what they did there has been exhaustively chronicled in the pages 
of Chorley, Lumley, and the author of “ Musical Recollections of 
the Last Half-century.” To these, therefore, I refer the reader 
for sufficiently ample details concerning them, contenting myself 
with simply jotting down whatever scraps of supplementary anec- 
dote occur to my memory. 

When I first began to frequent this theatre, Grisi and Persiani 
were at their best ; and, together with Lablache, Mario, and 
Ronconi, formed an ensemble of excellence which has seldom been 
equalled and never surpassed, Although, professionally speaking, 
the two prime donne did not much interfere with each other, yet 
divers little passages of arms now and then took place between 
them, in which Norma was almost invariably worsted by Lucia. 
The lustrous-eyed Giulia, whose excitable temperament could not 
brook contradiction, was no match in such encounters for her 
less physically gifted but far cleverer_ rival, who, quiet and un- 
assuming as she appeared, had a facility of repartee of which, when 
necessary, she did not scruple to avail herself. On one occasion, 
when the wordy warfare had been more than usually acrimonious 
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on both sides, the discomfited diva complained bitterly to Lablache 
of certain insinuations slily thrown out by her sharp-witted col- 
league. “Que veux-tu, Giulietta mia,” consolingly replied the 
gros de Naples ; “il n’est pas étonnant que la fille de Tacchinardi 
soit quelque fois un peu ¢aguine!” 

In one very important respect these admirable vocalists differed 
materially from each other: Madame Persiani was 4 perfect mis- 
tress of her art, whereas her beautiful contemporary scarcely knew 
a note of music, and was totally unable to undertake a part with- 
out having been previously coached in it. She rarely consented, 
moreover, to sing with any tenor but Mario, a “fad” highly em- 
barrassing to managers, and not altogether obsolete at the present 
day. Off the stage, as Mr. Henry Greville pithily remarks in his 
entertaining “ Diary,” “she was very handsome, but without any 
mind or conversation.” 

Mario inhabited for some years a pretty hotel in the Rue 
d’Astorg, and spared no cost in embellishing it with artistic 
rarities picked up at the sale-rooms of the Rue Drouot and the 
bric-t-brac shops on the quay. He was hospitable to excess, 
and a godsend to his indigent compatriots vegetating in Paris, 
many of whom, mostly political exiles, were welcome guests at 
his table. It may therefore be readily imagined that his earnings 
barely sufficed for the constant strain upon them. Indeed, one of 
his intimate friends, formerly private secretary to Napoleon III, 
assured me that Mario’s expenses exceeded £4,000 a year, half of 
which at least went into his pensioners’ pockets. 

Poor Ronconi was terribly overweighted by his wife, a preten- 
tious and exacting lady, afflicted with an unprepossessing exterior 
and a sharp ear-splitting voice. She was so inordinately jealous 
of her husband, that, as long as she remained a member of the 
company, he was seldom permitted to sing in operas where she 
had no part. Her signal failure, however, as Maria di Rohan 
completely exhausted the patience of the subscribers ; and, as Mr. 
Cole aptly remarks with reference to a subsequent attempt in 
London, “ her fate was for ever sealed.” 

As for Lablache, I need only repeat what every one knows, 
namely, that he was as universally popular off the stage as on it, 
which is saying a great deal. I often dined with him at a 
friend’s house in the Faubourg St. Honoré, where he was the life 
and soul of the party, rich in anecdotal reminiscences, and con- 
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vulsing all present by his inimitably humorous manner of relating 
them. He occasionally gave lessons in singing, but on the express 
condition that, unless entirely satisfied with his pupil’s progress, 
he should be allowed to discontinue them—a conscientious proviso 
well worthy of imitation. 

Of the many letters of the celebrated Jasso that have passed 
through my hands, I can scarcely recollect one that did not con- 
tain some characteristic touch of drollery peculiar to him; and 
extract the following passage as a sample :—“ You ask me what 
my plans are after the London season? You may as well ask 
the bee on what flower it intends to settle, or inquire of the 
swallow in what direction it purposes to wing its flight. My good 
friend, we know nothing, We may find ourselves at Manchester 
or at the Land’s End, and wonder how we got there. All 
depends on the inscrutable Lumley ; but, between ourselves, I 
doubt if at the present moment he knows more about it than 
I do.” 

I was a great admirer of Madame Frezzolini, and have always 
wondered how it came to pass that she failed to make her mark 
in London. She had a charming voice, perhaps a little on the 
wane, but nevertheless extremely sympathetic and pure in quality, 
and admirably suited to such characters as Beatrice di Tenda and 
Leonora in the “ Trovatore.” A more perfectly lady-like woman 
I never saw on any stage; she lacked, however, the physical 
requisites for so crucial a test as Lucrezia Borgia, a part always 
exclusively associated in my memory with Carolina Ungher. 

That singular little compound of musical incompetency and 
audacity, Mdlle. Piccolomini, who in 1856—7, managed to stave 
off Mr. Lumley’s bankruptcy, found few appreciators in Paris; 
her defects were mercilessly spotted by the critics, and even the 
most indulgent listeners protested against so deplorable an exhibi- 
tion of ignorance and bad taste. “She reminds me,” said the 
Neapolitan Fiorentino, “of that extinct species, the grisette of the 
Grande Chaumiére, elle a un toupet du diable, et elle crie faux.” 

Very different was the case of Adelina Patti. The Parisians, 
as a rule, fond as they are of making a reputation, have an 
instinctive distrust of accepting one ready made, and were con- 
sequently inclined to be sceptical as to the reported merits of the 
new-comer. A few notes, however, settled the matter; the ice 
melted like snow in June, and if any one had reason to be dis- 
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satisfied with the verdict of as enthusiastic an audience as I ever 
remember seeing, it certainly was not the bewitching Rosina. 
* * * * * * 

From the Salle Ventadour to the Odéon is a tolerably long 
step, and there was a time when people were apt to think twice 
before embarking on the journey. In the first place, the quarter 
was unfashionable and out of the way ; and secondly, if the above- 
mentioned humorist Fiorentino might be credited, there was 
nothing to see when you got there, the theatre being a complete 
desert, with grass actually growing between the benches of the 
pit. In honest truth, the aspect of the second Théatre Frangais 
in those days was not inviting ; the interior was gloomy and sadly 
in want of renovation, the foyer a dreary receptacle for worn- 
out furniture, and the attendance miserably scanty. This state of 
things, however, could not last eternally ; thanks to an intelligent 
manager, Lireux by name, a change for the better gradually took 
place, and in course of time the dismal Sahara, duly swept and 
garnished, regained its ancient prestige, and became once more, 
what it was originally intended to be, a preparatory stepping-stone 
to the Coméddie Frangaise. 

Since its earliest institution, the Odéon, situated in the heart of 
the Quartier Latin, has been the favourite resort of that turbulent 
specimen of humanity, the Parisian student. In Murger’s “Vie 
de Bohéme,” when the influential critic asks Rodolphe if he had 
witnessed the new piece played there on the preceding evening, 
“T am always at the Odéon,” is the natural reply. Whether the 
rest of the house be full or empty, “ Messieurs les étudiants” are 
at their post scattered about the pit, sometimes singly, sometimes 
in groups of three or four, prepared to applaud or hiss, as the 
case may be, and still more ready to profit by the slightest pretext 
for a “ row.” 

I cannot say that my visits to this theatre were as frequent as 
they might have been if it had been located on the right bank of 
the Seine instead of on the left, but I rarely missed an oppor- 
tunity of being present on the production of any important 
novelty. I have seen there Ponsard’s two best pieces, “ Lucréce,” 
with Bocage—of whom more anon—and Madame Dorval, and 
“’Honneur et l’Argent,” Georges Sand’s “Francois le Champi” 
and “Mauprat,” Alfred de Musset’s “Carmosine,” besides Felix 
Pyat’s “Diogéne,” Paul Bocage’s “ Echec et Mat,” and Eugéne 
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Pierron’s charming little comedy, “Livre trois, chapitre premier,” 
which has, I verily believe, been translated into every European 
tongue. Among the actors who at various periods occupied pro- 
minent positions there, Kime and Deshayes deserve special 
mention: the former an excellent rvaisonneur, and the latter 
as thoroughly sterling a comedian as the most captious critic 
could possibly desire. As for the ladies, it is doing them but scant 
justice to say that Mdlle. Bérengére, the heroine of Alexander 
Dumas’s “La Conscience,” was a pretty and graceful ingénue ; 
that Mdlles. Fernand and Thuillier respectively ensured the 
triumph of “ Mauprat”’ and “ Carmosine ;” and that Mdlle. Valérie 
Simonnin, who subsequently married M. Gustave Fould, a younger 
son of the Minister of Finance, was the liveliest and most capti- 
vating of soubrettes. 

Let me now devote my remaining space to a few personal 
recollections of a great actor who, more justly perhaps than any of 
his contemporaries, may be regarded as the original and most 
popular representative of the romantic school. I have elsewhere 
attempted to trace the career of Bocage from his earliest strollings 
to his brief sojourn at the Coméddie Frangaise, and need therefore 
only speak of him here as connected with the theatre under notice. 
In 1845, he succeeded the journalist Lireux in the management 
of the Odéon ; and, after a temporary secession from his post in 
1848, resumed it in 1849. In 1850, his avowed Republican 
opinions obliged him to abdicate; he then recommenced his 
wanderings, performing alternately at the Vaudeville, the Ambigu 
and the Cirque, where he appeared for almost the last time as 
Admiral Byng in “1l’Amiral de I’Escadre Bleue,” and died August 
30, 1862, in his sixty-third year. 

Bocage was essentially an actor of drama ; his talent, eminently 
realistic and in the strictest sense of the word original, was admi- 
rably suited to the tone and exigencies of the romantic school, of 
which he was an enthusiastic disciple. Like Madame Dorval, he 
abhorred tradition and everything resembling mechanical routine ; 
his delivery was often careless and his intonation incorrect, but 
his acting was so impulsive, so terribly in earnest, and he identified 
himself so completely with the character assumed by him, that 
criticism became impossible. His personal appearance was 
sufficiently striking ; tall, thin, and extremely pale, with dark 
piercing eyes and long flowing hair after the fashion of the day, 
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he presented the exact realization of the Antony of Dumas; while 
as Buridan in the “Tour de Nesle,” neither Frédéric Lemaitre nor 
Mélingue—remarkable as they both were in the part—have ever 
equalled him. 

In private life he was universally and deservedly respected, even 
by those most opposed to him on political grounds ; and it was a 
common saying among the members of his company that Bocage’s 
word was as good as his bond. When I first knew him, he 
occupied a modest apartment in the Rue Cassette, hardly worthy 
of the manager of the Odéon, and lived in the simplest style; I 
afterwards learnt that, notwithstanding the large annual subsidy 
received from Government, he had sunk most of his earnings in the 
speculation, and on his retirement from the direction of the theatre 
was glad to accept any engagement offered him. He was an ex- 
tremely well-read man, and his conversation, when he kept clear 
of politics, on which theme he was wont to dilate with more 
enthusiasm than practical knowledge, was both instructive and 
entertaining. ‘ 

It would seem, however, that his ideas of social regeneration 
scarcely came up to the standard of the electors of 1848, in which 
year he proposed himself as a candidate for the arrondissement of 
Belleville, and communicated his project to Lamartine ; the poet- 
statesman wrote an encouraging reply, which was printed and 
circulated through the city. When the contents of the ballot- 
boxes were examined, only ove vote was found to have been 
recorded in favour of the manager of the Odéon; and it was 
mischievously suggested by some of his actors that it was pro- 
bably Ais own ! 
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HEN first I loved—long, 


A vision of beauty and grace ; 
But I woke, and well-nigh forgot 
I can hardly recall her face. 


Again I loved, when older grown 


Of one she had loved before ; 


Distrust had taught in vain ; 


My pulse beat high again. 
The story of my life is done ; 

I have nothing more to say ; 
My sweet last love and I are one 

For ever and ever and aye. 


Three Loves. 


My spirit sojourned alone 
In a realm of happy dreams. I trow 
"Twas a fanciful world of my own. 
And she whom I loved was one of the dreams, 


With a passion deep and strong ; 

And she whom I yearned to call my own 
Vowed she had loved me long. 

But I saw her enfolded in the arms 


He was raining down kisses on her charms— 
And I swore I would love no more. 


Yet once again I loved. The Past 


By passion stirred, my heart throbbed fast, 
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long ago— 


her. Meseems 
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Mr. Irving’s Second American 
Tour. 


Lonpon, ONTARIO, October 6. 


ND this is London. Moreover, here is the Thames, which I 
saw three horses cross this morning, without wetting their 
knees ; while a cow stood whisking her tail placidly in the middle 
of the stream. Here, too, is Victoria Park, which ought to have 
been called Hyde Park, and the visitor can take a walk down 
Regent Street and inspect Covent Garden Market. I wish the 
Duke of Bedford could see ¢hts Covent Garden. Its cleanliness 
might give his nerves a wholesome shock. Indeed, the whole city is 
beautifully neat, and one can forgive the wooden side-walk and the 
muddy roadway in consideration of the broad thoroughfares, 
decorated with avenues of trees, the excellent shops, and the 
handsome villas in the outskirts, which remind one of some of the 
prettiest suburbs of another and greater London. This Thames, 
too, reveals many fascinating pictures in its windings, and though 
it is so shallow now that the aforesaid cow can stand in mid- 
channel, a challenge to any strolling artist, there are times when 
the river rises in angry floods, and causes much devastation. But 
on this autumn day everything is peaceful, serene, and sweet. The 
trees here have not the glorious tints which we saw at Quebec, 
and perhaps there is a dash of hyperbole in the title of “ Forest 
City,” which has been bestowed upon London by its affectionate 
citizens ; but in this Indian summer, in an atmosphere which is 
literally nectar to the wanderer from our English London, he would 
be a curmudgeon indeed who should find fault with this Ontario 
paradise. And who knows that the London of Ontario may not 
be a great city some day? The builders have provided for this 
contingency, for the broad roads are made at right angles, and 
stretch far away into the open country. When stores and tene 
ments cover all this area, when the rustic beauty who has been 
wooed and won by a swain of high degree 


‘* Sees a mansion more majestic 
Than all those she saw before ;”’ 
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in that halcyon future, the capital of the British empire may hear 
more than it does now of its Canadian namesake. 

It is a proof of the public spirit in this London that the 
people possess a very charming theatre. I do not know any 
town of twenty-five thousand inhabitants which can boast so 
pretty and commodious a place of amusement. By-the-way, I 
must not call it a theatre. It is the Grand Opera House of 
London. When I asked my way to the theatre this morning, the 
citizen I addressed, compelled me to repeat my question, and then 
with an air of rebuke, replied, “You mean the Grand Opera, I 
guess.” I felt abashed, especially when I saw the opera house, 
which is an imposing structure of red brick. Like many theatres 
on this side of the ocean, this opera house of London can teach 
us much in the matter of comfort and convenience. This is pre- 
eminently the land of carpenters, and the genius of the carpenter 
is apparent everywhere in admirable little devices which, simple 
as they seem, have never occurred to our English builders. Here 
are no narrow staircases and cramped little seats. The humblest 
citizen in the gallery is as comfortable, so far as his seat is con- 
cerned, as the most high and mighty personage in the orchestra 
stalls. But I am bound to add that the enjoyments which 
usually pertain to a gallery audience are forbidden here. This 
is the notice which greets the eye of the hilarious god when he 
has bounded up the stairs, whistling in his merriest key—*“ Parties 
are warned that whistling, stamping, or disturbances of any kind, 
are strictly prohibited.” Does the god feel his spirit subdued by this 
announcement, and the further intimation that all offenders will 
be prosecuted? Let not thy discreet heart think it. There isa 
similar notice in the gallery of the Academy of Music at Mon- 
treal; but the manager there—the genial Mr. Thomas—does not 
attempt to carry out the threat that whistlers will be removed by 
the police. Being a wise man, he has laid down earth and sawdust 
in the gallery to deaden the sound of stamping feet ; and though 
a policeman walks about with his truncheon dangling daintily 
from his wrist, he does not inspire anybody with awe. 

The enterprising journalists here were determined to have Mr. 
Irving’s “impressions” of the “Forest City,” even before he had 
time to form impressions, or had expressed any opinion whatever. 
The London Advertiser of to-day has half a column of a con- 
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versation in which Mr. Irving was asked what he thought of the 
refusal of the Lords to accept the Franchise Bill. The “inter- 
view ” ended thus: “ What I wish to ask is, if Gladstone should 
pass the False Prophet over the Franchise Bill, would the French 
House of Lords in Tonquin ” “Here, it’s midnight ; let’s 
go to bed,” shouted Marcus Meyer, Irving’s business manager, as 
he slapped the Advertiser man on the shoulder, and slipped 
into his hand the cast of the play to be performed to-night. 
That interviewer ought to succeed in his vocation. Such ingenuity 
of facetious invention should make a pretty pile of dollars some 
day. 

But I am getting a little confused in the chronology of my 
story. You have heard, no doubt, that our voyage was tedious 
and disagreeable. Never was the sight of ¢erra firma more cor- 
dially welcomed by the sea-sick voyager. The first view of 
Quebec will never be forgotten by any of us. As the sun shone 
on the Falls of Montmorenci, on the hills, already illuminated by 
the hues of the oak and maple ‘foliage, and on the quaint houses 
of the picturesque old city, everybody seemed to take a new lease 
of life. Miss Terry, who had been compelled to remain below 
for the greater part of the voyage, was now the most joyous of 
the party ; and I may say here that it has been an indescribable 
pleasure to all of us to see how rapidly she has regained strength 
after the fatigues of a very trying journey. Perhaps the Heights 
of Abraham were not so high as some of us had imagined ; but 
gaze where we would—on the noble river, on the uplands glowing 
with such colour as you never see in English trees, on the village 
of Beaufort, which stretches in a straight line for four miles—the 
panorama had an inexhaustible charm. When we landed, we 
made our first acquaintance with the Canadian ca/éche, irreverently 
called calabash—a vehicle which I will not undertake the re- 
sponsibility of describing. As we toiled up the hills in these 
remarkable coaches, the suggestion of an itinerant circus just 
entering a town was irresistible. It was during this drive that 
we first caught sight of the playbill—the old Lyceum bill, with 
black characters on a deep red ground. It was at first an almost 
painful reminder of home; but soon we observed the words, 
“Music Hall” at the head of the bill, and felt something like a 
pang of indignation. What! Mr. Irving, Miss Ellen Terry, and 
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the Lyceum Company in a music hall! Visions of the “ Merchant 
of Venice” performed at the Oxford filled the mind’s eye with 
horrible incongruity. But the term music hall in this country has 
not the significance that it has with us. After the first shock, 
this thought restored our equanimity, which, however, was again 
disturbed by the sight of the building itself. The entrance was 
sorely in need of soap, and the windows sadly wanted repair. A 
severe taste might have been pleased by the total absence of 
decoration, though the mind accustomed to the meretricious 
attractions of carpets and curtains was probably bowed down. As 
for the stage, it demonstrated at once the practical impossibility of 
using a fragment of the Lyceum scenery. But did anybody quail 
before the task of producing the “ Merchant of Venice” in such a 
place? Not atall. In a remarkably short time was devised a 
series of scenes which served the purpose admirably, and suggested 
no ill-natured comment to the dilettanti of Quebec, though they 
expected much, judging from a paragraph in one of the French 
local papers :—“ Cette unique représentation seru un évenément 
dont les dilettanti, nombreux chez nous, ne voudront certes pas 
manques l’occasion.” And I must say for the dile¢tanti that they 
assembled in full force, and showed that this performance of the 
“Merchant of Venice” made a red-letter day in their calendar. 
One of the first persons to arrive was a member of the orchestra, 
who, mindful, no doubt, of the exceptional character of the 
audience, bashfully declined to take his chair till some of his 
comrades accompanied him. Then came two firemen, each with 
a canister on his back, who said they were going on the stage. 
It was explained to them that a representation of the “ Merchant 
of Venice” with two firemen in full view of the audience, might 
be. somewhat ineffective ; but, this argument failing altogether, 
they were politely but firmly told that they had better go into 
the cellar. In this advantageous position they remained the 
whole evening. It may be said with confidence that never has 
Quebec shown so much interest in a theatrical entertainment. The 
Music Hall was thronged ; the play was followed with the deepest 
attention ; and the audience, like De Mauprat, applauded “in the 
right places.” The policy of opening Mr. Irving’s second 
American tour in Quebec was completely justified; and I believe 
‘the dilettanti will cherish the memory of his visit for many a day, 
though the French journal I quoted just now criticised Shylock’s 
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bond as a dramatic expedient; and declared that such an abominable 
Jew would not dare to show his face in the anti-Semitic cities of 
Europe. 

As for our memory of Quebec, it is simply one of unalloyed 
pleasure. The company have not echoed the sentiments inscribed 
on the walls of one of the dressing-rooms. “Good-bye, Quebec. 
Glad to miss you for ever!” wrote one unhappy artist. “One 
week,” with numerous marks of exclamation, expressed the feelings 
of another as well as if he had written a volume. Certainly for 
the ordinary “show” Quebec must be a cheerless place. The 
entertainment which preceded us was a comic opera, and the 
prices were twenty cents and ten cents. To see the “ Merchant 
of Venice,” the citizens of Quebec paid—taking the lowest price— 
a dollar and a half, or nearly six shillings. It is only by charging 
prices such as have never been known before in such places, that 
Mr. Irving can carry on this enterprise; and everywhere the 
people pay the money without a murmur, though there is probably 
not another dramatic entertainment which they would support at 
a similar cost. 

But it is not only because of the success of our visit that we 
shall remember Quebec. Nor is it on account of the oysters which 
we ate in fear and trembling in a tenement which threatened every 
moment to fall about our ears. The Malpeque oysters, by-the- 
way, are said by some enthusiastic natives of Quebec, to be as big 
as plates and as round as saucers, and though a strict sense of 
accuracy does not permit me to endorse this eulogy, I can say 
that the Malpeque oyster is worthy of esteem. But Quebec lives 
in our remembrance chiefly for a succession of lovely pictures, and 
for a fascinating mixture of the eighteenth and nineteenth centu- 
ries. The city is purely French. “Yes,” says the English 
Canadian ; “look at that grass plot. Look at the holes in those 
planks. They’re French. If they were not, the grass plot would 
be mowed and kept neat, and the holes would be filled up.” This 
feeling against the French is very strong, especially in this 
province of Quebec, where they are so numerous that they are 
practically rulers. The English Canadians denounce them as 
unprogressive, and I must say that there are few signs of pro- 
gress in Quebec, except the electric light. You stumble along a 
wooden side-walk at the risk of your neck, and at the next turn- 
ing you are dazzled by the latest device in scientific illumination. 
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The contrast is so strong, that Quebec seems to have one foot 
in the last century and the other in this. Unfortunately, she 
does not always respect her ancient monuments as much as the 
stranger. For instance, one of the old gates, a most picturesque 
structure, has been pulled down and replaced by a brand-new gate, 
which is entirely out of keeping with its surroundings. But the 
most historic spots in Quebec, no hand can possibly rob of their 
interest. Here are the heights which were scaled by that little 
band one night in September, 1759, the night before Wolfe met a 
hero’s death. The monument, with the nobly simple inscription, 
“Here died Wolfe victorious,” was erected in comparatively recent 
times, in place of a modern “trophy for triumphal show,” which 
was so mutilated by visitors, eager to carry away pieces as 
mementoes, that it finally collapsed, and was buried beneath its 
successor. In the citadel is shown a small cannon which was 
taken at Bunker’s Hill. A party of Americans were looking at 
the gun the other day, while a sergeant recited its history. “ Yes,” 
said a lady, “you've got the cannon, but I guess we've got the 
hill” As a patriotic epigram, this is worthy of a place in 
history. 

In winter, Quebec must be terribly drear. There is no 
carnival, as at Montreal, to cheer the inhabitants and attract 
visitors. The people who sit in front of the picturesque houses on 
the way to Montmorenci, in the cool of these October evenings, 
refreshing themselves after the fatigues of the day with a little 
conversation on family matters, as they recline on what look like 
shelves outside the front doors, must have a dismal time in 
February. “Don’t get more than ten people in this hotel,” said 
the manager of the St. Louis. “Cold? Why, I remember last 
winter there came a gentleman from Grosvenor Square, number 
nine. Perhaps you know him.” I was obliged to disclaim this 
honour. “ Well, he came out here, wearing a London hat, and I 
warned him he would have his ears frozen ; but he laughed and 
said it didn’t matter. One morning, he hadn’t got ten yards from 
this door, when somebody called out that his ears were freezing. 
Then the cold struck his nose, and he would have lost ears and 
nose, I guess, if the boys hadn’t rolled him in the road and rubbed 
his face with snow till the skin came off.” I am glad that this 
gentleman carried back his ears and nose to number nine Gros- 
venor Square ; but I hope that his unpleasant experience will be 
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a warning to any one who may propose to make one of the ten 
visitors in the St. Louis Hotel in the month of February. 

Leaving Quebec on Tuesday night, September 30, after the 
performance, we made a journey of about eight hours to Montreal. 
These night journeys are one of the most remarkable features of 
this expedition. At Montreal, Mr. Irving gave five performances 
—four evenings and a matinée. The first night was played 
“Louis XI.,” then “ Much Ado about Nothing,” then “ Hamlet,” 
then the “Merchant of Venice” on Saturday morning, and the 
“Bells” at night. Let any playgoer who is familiar with the 
Lyceum, and Mr. Irving’s exhaustive method, bethink himself of the 
labour involved in producing any one of the Shakesperian plays in 
this list, and then imagine what it must cost in skill and labour to 
change the bill every evening, and at the end of the engagement 
repack all the scenery and carry the company, bag and baggage, 
some hundreds of miles. Nothing like the magnitude of such an 
undertaking was ever known before Mr. Irving visited America, 
and you cannot realize what it all means till you have experienced 
the actual working of the organization. 

The Academy of Music at Montreal is by general consent a 
very charming theatre. It is so constructed that the stage is visible 
from every part of the house, and, more than this, every whisper 
can be heard in any corner of the building. A more perfect 
place for sound I was never in. The Montreal people have the 
reputation of not being great playgoers ; but they are fastidious, 
and American “stars” are said to tremble nervously when they 
appear for the first time before a Montreal audience. But Montreal 
has not hesitated in its approbation of Mr. Irving and Miss 
Terry. Every performance has drawn great throngs. On 
Friday night, when “Hamlet” was played, the heat was 
intense, yet people stood closely wedged in rows in an almost 
immovable mass. There is only one fault to be found with 
Montreal audiences. No power on earth will induce them 
to be punctual. They stream into the theatre in the middle 
of the first act, with all the serenity in the world. But when 
they are fairly seated they take hold of the play, and grip 
it till the end. Mr. Irving and Miss Terry never had more 
appreciative listeners ; and other members of the company have 
received a full meed of approval. The extraordinary popularity 
of the engagement was especially shown at the morning per- 
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formance of “The Merchant of Venice.” For the first time since 
the theatre was built, the gallery was opened for a matinée, and 
was speedily filled by more than six hundred people. The comedy 
was played with great spirit, and both the Portia and the Shylock 
were seen to unusual advantage. Mr. Irving and Miss Terry are 
very fortunate in their supporters, notably in Mr. Wenman and in 
Mr. George Alexander, who bids fair to be the best Bassanio on 
the stage. Every detail in this, and in all the pieces, found its 
proper place without the smallest difficulty. The gods were much 
delighted with the bridge and the gondola, and no doubt they 
would have been astonished had they known that, a few minutes 
after the curtain fell on the carnival of Venice, that bridge was in 
a case, and on its way to the railway-station. How hard Mr. 
Loveday and his merry men have worked nobody will ever know; 
but they could tell some fine stories about the pleasures of 
travelling in America. 

“The Bells” brought the Montreal visit to a close, and Mr. 
Irving put the final touch to his popularity in this city by making 
a little speech, in which he thanked the young collegians in the 
gallery for their melodious aid in beguiling the tedium of the 
waits. He hoped that at some future time he might be able to 
offer them engagements, a genial compliment which drew forth 
much delighted laughter. Mr. Irving has reason to remember his 
Montreal public with lively satisfaction ; for, though the Academy 
of Music is a small theatre, the five performances produced the 
handsome sum of $11,000. But, apart from financial success, 
Montreal is to all of us a most agreeable recollection, both for 
the brightness of the place and its surroundings, and for the 
courtesy and geniality of its citizens. The man who can visit 
Montreal, and not cherish a pleasant remembrance of the beautifully 
wooded hill from which the city takes its name, and of the 
stupendous bridge over, or rather through, which we had crossed 
the St. Lawrence, is as fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils, as 
the man that hath no music in his soul. 

There can be no doubt that the return to her work has done 
Miss Terry a world of good ; but she is still too weak to under- 
take all the fatigues of the tour, and therefore it has been deemed 
prudent to save her the exertion of most of the one-night engage- 
ments. We left her at Montreal on Saturday night, when we 
started on the journey of four hundred and seventy miles to 
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London, and she travelled to Toronto yesterday, where she will 
play on Wednesday evening in “The Merchant of Venice.” At 
one o’clock on Sunday morning we were all at the station ready 
for departure ; but it was half-past four ere the baggage was in 
its place, and the train was on its way. Habit reconciles one to 
many things, and I daresay travelling in a Pullman car for 
eighteen hours may become too commonplace for mention, but 
I cannot at present say that it conforms to my idea of comfort. 
We broke the journey at Toronto for about half an hour, and 
then we were nearly four hours on the road to London, though 
the distance is only seventy-six miles. Certainly, a special train 
has its advantages in this country ; but celerity is not one of 
them. To-morrow morning we start for Hamilton, thirty-four 
miles away, and, by a special grace, it is hoped that we may 
arrive there within two hours. On Wednesday, the 8th inst., 
a four-nights’ engagement begins at Toronto, to be followed by 
three nights at Buffalo, one night at Syracuse, and then three 
weeks—three blessed weeks—at Boston, which will be a perfect 
haven of rest. We shall be some eight hours in the train 
between Buffalo and Syracuse, and twelve hours or more between 
Syracuse and Boston, so the commiseration of all who do not 
like protracted travelling by railway is really our due. 

To-night, Mr. Irving played Louis XI. here with complete suc- 
cess. This masterly performance is as popular as ever, despite the 
gloom of the drama, and the absence of feminine interest. 
Indeed, Mr. Irving might carry what one enthusiast of my 
acquaintance called this “boss play” through America, and 
achieve a great triumph with it alone. But it has the excellent 
effect of making those who witness it anxious to see the actor in 
other plays, and very general disappointment was expressed by 
the audience to-night that Mr. Irving’s visit was so short. This 
is the universal regret, for it may be said, without exaggeration, 
that wherever the company go, their audiences are sorry to part 
with them. There is every prospect that the present tour will be 
in every way. as successful as its predecessor, and that Mr. Irving 
and Miss Terry will increase the remarkable reputation they have 
already won in Canada and the United States. 
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In the Old Canteen. 


[Poem for Recitation. | 


NE more toast at parting, messmates—one more toast, before I go: 
Let us drink “ The Grand Old Regiment,” as we used to, years ago, 
When we lay in trench at Lucknow, and in camp at Singapore : 
It is fifteen years come Christmas since I left the fine old corps ! 


There be now but four among you who were messmates with me then: 
Bugler Brown and Tom the tailor, Sergeant Smith and Corporal Ben: 
Gone or dead—the dear old regiment !—still I love it all the same, 

As a fellow loves a headstone—hallowed with his mother’s name. 


It was only yester-even, as I sowed and ploughed the plain, 

That the young squire told me, “ Farmer, your old regiment’s back again : 
They be stationed down at Chatham ;” and I left the seeds and plough— 
I was home at nine this morning, here I am at Chatham now. 


For I says to Sally : “ Sally, it is fourteen years and more 

Since my regiment sailed for India: they are back, the dear old corps! 
My old captain’s now the colonel : I must go and see him, lass : 

I must go and meet my messmates : we must clink a kindly glass!” 


But my Sally sighed, and answered: “ You had better mind your plough ! 
I have told you, dear, so often, there’s no need to tell you now, 

That, betwixt old friends and glasses, many’s the sorrow we have seen: 
When you meet your messmates, Charlie, keep away from the old canteen 


y > 


No, I haven’t done it, messmates ; but I answered softly : “ Sal, 
I have always done my duty: Go’s my duty—and I shall ! 

T’ll be back betimes, my lassie, firm of foot and hale of head— 
Back in time to read my Bible, and to put my boy to bed!” 


Ha! -you laugh!—to read my Bible? Well, my hearties, where’s the 
joke? 

Night and morn I alway reads it, and I love the dear old Book : 

I have found no friend in England kinder to me, since my birth; 

And I owe more to my Bible than to any friend on earth. 
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No, I ain't a saintly fellow ; I have lived a soldier’s life ; 

Loved my pipe and loved my bottle ; been in many a rowdy strife ; 
Had my flings and had my follies ; and I tell you, frank and free, 
There be straighter roads to heaven than by marchin’ after me! 


Yet I alway reads my Bible ; if you wish, I'll tell you why : 

First, fill up your glasses, messmates ; I would have you drain them dry. 

Here’s the health of ‘The Old Regiment!” coupled with “ Our ylorious 
Queen!” 

Now, if you would hear my story, “ Attention!” in the old canteen. 


My poor mother—rest her spirit !—some few years afore she died— 
Just when I had listed, comrades—called me kindly to her side : 

“ You are going to leave me, laddie : I have little, son, to give, 
Save my blessing and my Bible—may it teach you how to live ! 


It was once your soldier-father’s ; it was aye your father’s pride ; 
Dear he loved it in his lifetime, dear he loved it when he died. 

Take it, with your mother’s blessing; prize it for your father’s sake ; 
If my poor lad scorn its precepts, his old mother’s heart will break !” 


Then she rose, and placed it—bless her—in the breast o’ the coat I wore 
In the breast o’ my scarlet tunic; and I sailed for Singapore. 

We were stationed there a twelvemonth: many a gallant march we made ; 
Last, to Lucknow, where the sun, lads, showed a hundred in the shade. 


There the children lay a-starving, and the mothers watched them die, 

For they couldn’t move from weakness, and above them blazed the sky: 
And the Black Boys howled upon us, through the smoke of shot and shell, 
Like a swarm of swarthy devils—black deserters out of hell ! 


I was standing outpost sentry ; stricken by the sickening sun, 

Flat I fainted, and a comrade thought me dead, and seized my gun : 
But the bombshells bursting round me, shook me from my swoon, awake, 
And I rose, and lo! a Sepoy sneaking round me, like a snake ! 


Sneaking snakelike ; then outleapt he, with a yell—a wild halloo— 
With his hatchet raised to hack me, with his hatchet raised to hew: 
And a second skulking devil slunk behind a heap of slain, 

With his rifle raised to shoot me—and I stood betwixt the twain ! 


Bang! the bullet whizzed—I heard it—pingeing, whistling to my grave ! 
Struck me on the breast—the Bible—the old Book my mother gave : 
And the bullet bounded off it, and before his blow was given, 

Split the hatchet—felled the Sepoy! It’s as true as God’s in heaven. 


ye 
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You may laugh, and chaff me, comrades: “ Any book had served as well : 
Any book had stopped your bullet.” That may be—I cannot tell. 

All / tell you is, my messmates, as I often tell the wife, 

“T have no friend like my Bible—for that old friend saved my life!” 


That’s my story—true as gospel : and I often think, thinks I, 
“ If on earth it never failed me, will it fail a chap on high ?” 
Surely not: leastways, /’// trust it, for my trusty friend it’s been. 
Good-night, sergeant ! good-night, corporal! good-night, all, in the old 
canteen ! 
SAMUEL K. Cowan, M.A. 


-~22 


Our Musical=Bor. 


HE revival, on the 13th of last month, of Sullivan and Gilbert’s 

“‘ Sorcerer” and ‘Trial by Jury” furnished the occasion for another 

of those genuine and well-deserved successes with which the management 
of the Savoy Theatre has become identified in public opinion. Mounted, 
set and dressed with excellent taste, admirably sung, save by one of the 
* principals,” and irreproachably acted, the ‘‘ Sorcerer” was received with 
an enthusiasm seldom displayed by a first-night audience, necessarily com- 
posed in great measure of persons inclined to criticize rather than to 
applaud. Encores and recalls were the rule of the evening rather than the 
exception ; point after point was greeted with peals of wholesome laughter, 
superseding,.for once in a way, the subdued giggle and mitigated titter with 
which “Society” considers it “good form” to signify its appreciation of a 
jest; Mr. Gilbert’s quaint conceits and Sir Arthur Sullivan’s charming 
melodies, in short, put the house into a thoroughly happy humour, and 
made up one of the most enjoyable entertainments ever offered to the 
public within the walls of a London theatre. Of all the delightfully non- 
sensical notions inspiring Mr. Gilbert's entertaining libretti, none other, 
perhaps, is so absolutely and joyously absurd as that of the cockney dealer 
in enchantments, wholesale and retail, whose stock-in-trade consists of 
supernatural forces, perfectly disciplined and available, so to speak, in small 
or large parcels, cheap or costly according to demand. A wizard of in- 
finite power, having at his beck and call all the invisible hosts of demons, 
fairies, and ghosts, whilst presenting the physical and sumptuary appear- 
ance of a typically respectable City tradesman—a mighty magician, the 
ruler of witches, Djinns, and Afreets innumerable, executing country orders 
for spells and philtres with punctuality and despatch, attired in a frock-coat 
and “top” hat, and strictly conscientious in all his transactions, save those 
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involving the use of the letter H—surely no stranger anachronism, or one 
more replete with opportunities for provoking mirth, ever suggested itself 
to the dramatist’s fancy. John Wellington Wells, the St. Mary Axe necro- 
mancer, was impersonated by his original “other self,’ Mr. George Gros- 
smith, with that engaging combination of subtlety and high spirits which 
characterizes all this ingenious artist’s renderings of eccentric individuality. 
His “business ” throughout the Teapot Incantation episode was simply 
side-splitting ; so were his abrupt transitions from shoppy commonplace to 
mystical hyperbole. The part of Aline could not be better acted, nor its 
music more effectively sung than by Miss Leonora Braham, who was 
gracefully and efficiently supported in the love-scenes by Mr. Durward 
Lely, the best English light tenor at present on the stage. Mr. Lely 
has more than fulfilled my forecast respecting his career, put forward 
when he was a member of the Carl Rosa company, singing and acting the 
role of Don José better than it had theretofore been sung and acted by any 
Italian, French, or German artist. Miss Brandram, as Lady Sangazure, 
proved herself an invaluable acquisition to Mr. Carte’s executant staff as 
vocalist and actress alike. Especial recognition is also due to Miss Jessie 
Bond’s clever and careful performance of a small and not over-grateful 
part (Constance), in which she contrived to secure the unqualified sym- 
pathy and approbation of her audience. Mr. Temple was all that could 
be wished as Sir Marmaduke ; and Miss Dorée, though obviously nervous, 
impersonated the pew-opening widow, Mrs. Partlet, with praiseworthy 
primness, singing very steadily and effectively in the concerted music. Mr. 
Barrington’s make-up as Dr. Daly was perfection ; he spoke his words to 
admiration ; it was only when the exigencies of his part called upon him 
to sing that he overwhelmed his hearers with surprise, not unmingled with 
pain. To deliver a lengthy solo precisely an eighth of a tone below pitch, 
is unquestionably a difficult and able feat ; but to all, save its performer, 
it lacks the element of pleasure. Too cordial praise cannot be accorded 
to the chorus-singing at the Savoy, the freshness, precision, and pure 
intonation of which may confidently challenge competition throughout 
Europe. The Savoy orchestra, too, keeps up its reputation for intelligent 
and spirited playing. On the revival night it was conducted by Arthur . 
Sullivan, whose appearance at the leader’s desk was hailed by a storm of 
enthusiastic welcome. 


“Trial by Jury,” though capitally acted and sung, fell somewhat flat by 
comparison with “The Sorcerer.” Perhaps the lateness of the hour at 
which it came on had something to do with the tameness of its reception 
by an audience fairly exhausted by a long debauch of laughter. The cast 
was an excellent one, and the mise en scéne a great improvement upon that 
of the original production at the Royalty, Mr. Carte having introduced a 
splendid transformation scene, converting the Court of the Exchequer into 
a bower of bliss that any fairy Queen might be proud of. For the réle of 
the much-wronged Angelina he has secured a young lady (Miss Dysart) 
of prepossessing appearance, gifted with a sympathetic voice, mellow 
rather than powerful. Mr. Lely is unexceptionable as the unprincipled 
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Edwin; Mr. Barrington’s Judge is the Doppelgaenger of Mr. Justice 
Hannen, and Mr. Lugg makes a capital Usher. The eight bridesmaids 
are pretty and smartly dressed; the twelve jurymen laudably energetic and 
vociferous. In short, the “Dramatic Cantata” could not be better given ; 
but I fancy it would prove more telling if it preceded, instead of followed, 
the chef d’euvre of Gilbertian and Sullivanesque genius. Both are delight- 
ful works ; were the order of their performance inverted, the one would 
gain in effect, without the least prejudice to the other. “ Trial by Jury” 
would make an ideal Jever de rideau; and ‘‘The Sorcerer” at nine P.M. 
would be attainable in its entirety by the very large class of well-to-do 
people which dines at half-past seven, and therefore cannot possibly get to 
any theatre by 8.15. 


The chief addition to the score of “ The Sorcerer,” I should mention, is 
a chorus of villagers, followed by a rustic dance, destined to rank as 
leading attractions of the opera. Both were vehemently encored on the 
occasion above referred to, and have, as I understand, obtained the same 
honours in the course of every subsequent performance. Arthur Sullivan 
was never in a happier creative vein than when he composed this bright 
and joyous number, in which the good, jolly old English style is vigorously 
resuscitated. On the whole, indeed, the music of ‘‘ The Sorcerer” is the 
cheeriest of his achievements in the operatic line, just as its libretto, for 
genuine rollicking fun, is unsurpassed by any of Mr. Gilbert’s other 
“books.” All these joint works of two specialists, each unrivalled of his 
kind, are to me truly delightful things. It is easy enough to carp at their 
unrealities and absurdities, which, from my point of view, constitute their 
chief merits as entertainments, by reason of the refreshingly irrational con- 
trast they afford to the dull and vexatious sayings and doings of every-day 
existence. Plays that profess to copy real life invariably teem with un- 
avowed incongruities, more or less offensive to common-sense ; whereas 
the most captious critic cannot take umbrage at intentional anachronisms 
and frank, sparkling nonsense, underlain by genial humour and harmless 
satire. Amusement unadulterate—pastime pure and simple—may always 
be found in the Topsyturvydom of the Savoy Theatre ; and I incline to 
believe that the most diverting exemplar of the Gilbert-Sullivan répertoire 
is Aruspex Redivivus. 





No inconsiderable amount of high-flown and shallow balderdash has 
lately found utterance—dpropos of the production in Manchester of 
Milloecker’s “ Beggar Student,” by the Carl Rosa Opera Company—about 
Mr. Rosa’s “ mission,” to which, it is insinuated, he has proved unfaithful 
by bringing out the work in question. The reproachful epithet, “ opera- 
bouffe,” is hurled at it, most incorrectly and unjustly; broad hints are 
dropped to the effect that Mr. Rosa is degrading his company by compel- 
ling it to promote an “incongruous alliance” between serious art and 
musical buffoonery ; his efforts to amuse his clients with lively novelties, 
instead of boring them with dull antiquities, are reprehended as 
“‘ disheartening " and ‘‘ regrettable.” The public is solemnly admonished 
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not to encourage such untimely triviality in the “Avatar of brighter days 
for legitimate English opera ;” whereby, in all probability, a good many 
flaccid people who take their opinions from their newspapers are deterred 
from attending the performances of the opera in question. These owlish 
preachments are calculated to mislead the public, and to inflict undeserved 
injury upon an enterprising caterer for that public’s amusement. What, I 
would ask, is the “mission” of Mr. Rosa, or of any other theatrical 
impresario, admitting him to be a missionary in some sense of the word 
that may be held inapplicable to the butcher, the baker, or the candlestick- 
maker? Is it not avant tout to make his capital of money and brains 
return the largest attainable interest, after adequately remunerating the host 
of artists, mechanics, and officials dependent upon him for their livelihood ? 
In other words, to carry on his business in such sort that he may be 
enabled to pay his way, wronging no man, and even to put by a trifle, as 
the saying goes, for arainy day? ‘To do this it is essential that he should 
please his customer, the public. He must provide entertainments suitable 
to different tastes ; he must make costly experiments, and think himself 
lucky if one of three turn out a success ; he must work harder than any 
galley-slave, and pass three-fourths of his time, by day and night, with the 
vainest and most ungrateful people alive, one and all of whom regard him 
as their natural enemy, and treat him accordingly. These are some of the 
conditions of an impresario’s “ mission,” which is certainly a very arduous 
one, with the Bankruptcy Court, as a rule, for its goal. As far as this 
country is concerned, Mr. Rosa is the only operatic “ missionary” of any 
consequence who, for a dozen years past, has been able to keep his head 
above water. His losses have been, I believe, overbalanced by his gains ; 
but at times they have been crushingly heavy. And what has caused 
them? Almost without exception, “grand” operas by British composers, 
to produce which his provincial censors would have their readers believe is 
his “mission.” Had his experiments with foreign works proved as 
disastrous as his native ventures, he would long ago have been a 
hopeless insolvent. How dismal must be his memories of Balfe’s 
“‘Moro,” which never drew half a house, although handsomely 
mounted and excellently given; of Mackenzie’s “Colomba,’ which 
had to be withdrawn last season, after being put up in the bill as a 
“‘great attraction,” because only three stalls had been booked forty 
eight hours before the date announced for its performance ; of Stanford’s 
“‘Canterbury Pilgrims,” upon the preparation of which Mr. Rosa ex- 
pended thousands of pounds, and the well-merited fate of which taught 
him a lesson he is scarcely likely to forget! It seems to me that, by this 
time, he must have paid dearly enough, in money and mortification, for 
the ruinous honour of bringing out English failures ; and that when, by 
way of a refreshing change, he puts forward an unquestionable foreign 
success, he deserves praise rather than reproof. The “ Beggar Student” 
is by no means an opera-bouffe ; but if it were, why should Mr. Rosa be 
blamed for producing it? It has, however, every qualification of plot, 
construction, and treatment entitling it to rank as a comic opera, in the 
category to which belong Mozart’s “ Cosi fan tutte,” Rossini's ‘‘ Barbiere 
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di Siviglia,” and Auber’s “ Domino Noir.” There is more genuine melody 
in one of its brief acts than in the whole of the ghastly and unbearable 
‘*Canterbury Pilgrims.” Its story is entertaining, and agreeably void of 
offence ; its music is from first to last bright, clever, and taking. It bids 
for public favour with a far better cast than it ever had in Germany, where 
it ran for hundreds of nights at a stretch, even in provincial houses, and 
made half a dozen managerial fortunes. To find fault with Mr. Rosa for 
availing himself of a real comic opera to recoup the losses inflicted upon 
him by a spurious comic opera, is but a poor recognition of his hearty 
efforts to please the public as well as to benefit himself. Were he in the 
receipt of a State subvention, it might be morally incumbent upon him 
to squander public money upon “grand” operas of indigenous growth, to 
listen to which the average theatre-goer would steadfastly decline to pay a 
farthing. But no one has the least right to expect that he will waste his 
Own means upon such calamitous undertakings, or to preach sentimental 
rubbish to him about abandoning his “ mission” when he brings out a 
good and amusing work of foreign parentage. 


\ 


The existence of an operatic impresario in this country is by no means 
an enviable one. His expenses, even when controlled by a salutary thrift, 
are far higher than those of a continental entrepreneur, and he experiences 
extraordinary difficulty in keeping together an efficient company at rates 
of remuneration that leave him a narrow margin of profit upon his venture. 
English vocalists, as soon as they rise ever so little above the level of 
mediocrity, are apt to set a value upon their services that is too frequently 
quite incompatible with their employers’ interests, and to give themselves 
tremendous airs upon the strength of ever so small a modicum of public 
favour. Whereas Protection is a fundamental principle of operatic insti- 
tutions abroad, our opera-singers are Free-traders to a man—and woman. 
The supply of them is limited ; consequently they have the manager to a 
great extent in their power, and show him no more mercy than possibly he 
would show them, were matters the other way. Rumours have lately 
reached me concerning unpleasant occurrences, arising from the exaggerated 
pretensions of certain members of the Carl Rosa troupe, which would seem 
to indicate that the company in question is not altogether a “ Happy 
Family” just now. As it constitutes the only robust operatic institution 
left to us, we are justified—with the horror of Covent Garden Theatre’s 
conversion into a circus hanging over our heads—in regarding with dismay 
any symptom of internal decay or disruption exhibiting itself in Mr. Rosa’s 
enterprise. It is not necessary or even desirable to direct the light of 
publicity upon differences between impresarii and their artists, but I may, 
without indiscretion, remind some of Mr. Rosa’s “ principals,” that they 
owe their positions in the musico-dramatical profession to him at least 
as much as to their own intrinsic talents or merits; and that, leaving 
gratitude out of the question as unprofessional, a little common considera- 
tion for his interests, as well as their own, would not misbecome them. It 
is always bad form to spurn the ladder upon which you have ascended from 
obscurity to distinction. I could mention a dozen more or less eminent 
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vocalists who are indebted to Mr. Rosa for their first chance of making 
an appearance on the lyric stage. Of course, it served his turn to bring 
them forward; but none the less certainly did it serve theirs. Of this 
fact they would do well to be mindful, instead of bestrewing his path with 
thorns to an extent which one 'day may bring his career—and with it their 
own—to a full stop. One or two of the ladies, for instance, might with 
advantage follow the example of Madame Marie Roze, who is Mr. Rosa’s 
“bright particular star,” but who does her work conscientiously, never 
gives him any trouble, and steadfastly refrairis from attempting to take any 
undue advantage of the high position she deservedly holds in public 
estimation. More than one stately operatic ship has lately foundered on 
the rock of high salaries; and, after all, an impresa of the class above 
alluded to, like any other commercial undertaking, will only bear a certain 
weight of expense without collapsing. I should not have referred in this 
place to the en famille dissensions of the Carl Rosa Company, but that 
any occurrence menacing the well-being of that institution fills me with 
alarm, seeing that I look to it for the supply of our staple national recrea- 
tion, in connection with the lyric drama, for some years to come. 


Wan. Beatty-KInGsTon. 


ASE 


Our Play=Bor. 


THE NEW HAMLET. 


SHAKESPEARE'S Tragedy of “‘ Hamlet,” in Five Acts, revived at the Princess’s Theatre, on 
Thursday, October 16, 1884. 
Mr. WItson BARRETT. Osric_ .. ... .. Mr. NEvILLE Doone. 
. Muss Eastlake. Marcellus Mr. H. Evans. 
. Mr. E. S. Witvarp. Bernardo ... ... Mr. W.A. ELLiotT. 
... Mr. Joun Dewuurst. Francisco... ... Mr, H. De Souta. 
Polonius Mr. Ciirrorp Cooper. ist Gravedigger ... Mr. Georct BARRETT. 
Horatio... ... ... Mr. J. R. CRaurorp. and Gravedigger... Mr. H. BERNAGE. 
.» Mr, Frank Cooper.* Priest vee eee ~ Mr. M. CLEARY. 
ist Actor... ... Mr. WALTER SPEAKMAN. Messenger .., ... Mr. H, BEsiey. 
end Actor ... ... Mr. WILLIAMSON, Sailor Mr. LENNOx. 
Rosencrantz, Mr, G. R. Foss. Miss MARGARET LEIGHTON. 
Guildenstern... Mr, C. Futon. Player Queen... Miss Mary DicKENs. 


T is, at any rate, some consolation to find that Shakespeare no longer 
spells ruin. I have not forgotten—nor indeed have many playgoers of 

my time—the electro-plated epigram that, seeking to cover managerial 
inefficiency, ostentatiously declared that “Shakespeare spelt ruin, and 
Byron bankruptcy.” Shakespeare never did and never could spell ruin, 
unless he was so mauled, mangled, and ill-treated that the poet was not 
advanced to the level of the education of the day. Treat Shakespeare in an 
indifferent and careless fashion to-day, entrust him to actors and actresses 
in whom the public have no confidence, overwhelm him with conceit and 
vulgarity, search blindly after the traditions of the past instead of advancing 
with the brains and freedom of the present, and Shakespeare wiil be as 
ruinous an enterprise now as any on which a manager could engage. The 
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healthiest sign in connection with the drama of to-day is its freedom. A 
fair field and no favour are given to every student-interpreter of Shake- 
speare who is capable of studying and interpreting. Judgment has free 
scope, and criticism is not fettered. Let me remind my readers that it was 
not ever so. There was a time when the public was supposed to bow the 
knee to a set of incompetent fossils, who had the arrogance to patronize 
Shakespeare, but not the intelligence to understand him. There was a 
time when a ‘‘Shakespearian actor” was permitted to commit every artistic 
fault, and to be guilty of every known form of artistic solecism, merely 
because he could parrot so many hundred lines of Shakespeare, and prate 
them to an audience without convincing one individual amongst them. There 
‘was a time when a bludgeon was held over the head of any critic who 
dared to say that there was another, a better, and a nobler way of inter- 
preting Shakespeare than that handed down from conscientious students 
through the, addled brains of insignificant and obscure copyists, who had 
not the talent to originate nor the first faculty of thinking. There was a 
time when a manager would have the effrontery to send down a message 
to the editor of a paper who employed a cantankerous critic—one, at any 
rate, who did not belong to a mutual-admiration society of sublimated pre- 
tentiousness—informing him that unless he dismissed his critic, or unless 
the critic altered his views on Shakespeare, the weekly advertisements 
would be instantly withdrawn. All-praise to the editors who supported 
their critics in this dilemma, and who saw Shakespeare spell ruin without 
any loss of their own self-esteem. If it had not been for the steady and sturdy 
resistance of the press, which it is the fashion to sneer at in connection 
with the stage, it is open to doubt whether to this day a young actor 
would ever have been permitted to give a new “Hamlet,” or would have 
dared to fly in the face of obstinate and obsolete tradition, or whether the 
pit would not have been packed with the timorous sycophants who were 
browbeaten into submission by barn-stormers and mouthers. 

When has Shakespeare spelt ruin in the memory of any living man, 
when Shakespeare was as well understood by the management as by the 
people?. Was it so in the days of Macready? Was it so during the 
memorable series of revivals by Charles Kean at the Princess’s—an educa- 
tion to some of the best actors we now possess, and an inspiration to 
many of those who have followed Shakespeare from that hour? Was it so 
in dear old Sadler’s Wells during the memorable management of Samuel 
Phelps and Greenwood, when night after night and week after week 
Shakespeare was imbibed by those young clerks and artisans and students 
and book lovers who had no institutions, or clubs, or libraries, or lectures to 
Tepair to, as an encouragement and assistance in their studies? Was it so 
when Fechter played ‘“‘ Hamlet ” at the Princess’s, and the fight between the 
new school and the old became so furious that it was dangerous to approach 
the subject of the Frenchman’s “ Hamlet” at club or tavern; a fight that 
was only carried to a successful issue by the weight of the opinion of men 
like George Henry Lewes, who had the courage of their opinions, and 
who had seen acting in other countries but our own? Why, Fechter’s 
“‘ Hamlet,” and everything appertaining to Fechter, would have been laughed 
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off the stage, ridiculed, insulted, and condemned, had the old playgoer 
been allowed to have entirely his own way, and permitted to croak his 
craze about “taking the bread” out of the English actor’s mouth ;—a 
cuckoo cry that was supported by every influential theatrical paper in the 
kingdom. Read the pamphlets that were published when Fechter played 
“ Hamlet ;” read Mr. Ottley’s fierce denunciations ; remember the abuse 
that was levelled at the head of the unfortunate Frenchman ; and then let 
us thank our stars that dramatic art has been cleansed from the barnacles 
of prejudice, and allowed to sail ona clean keel. But even later on, when 
Walter Montgomery played a wonderful series of Shakespeare’s plays at 
the Princess’s, and played them remarkably well; when Stella Colas and 
Adelaide Neilson played Juliet, is it the case that they were not appre- 
ciated? No; certainly not. The path was at any rate cleared for the new 
** Hamlet” and the unbroken Shakespearian career of Henry Irving ; pre- 
judice was broken down ; freedom and fair-play were established. The 
people began to look upon Shakespeare as a right ; and so we cannot but 
rejoice when another astute and popular manager believes so much in the 
public intelligence that he puts up “‘ Hamlet” for a run. 

Being of all plays that Shakespeare wrote the most interesting, it is the 
one with which the stage can never dispense. As year follows year, new 
playgoers come to the front. There must be always thousands who have 
never seen “ Hamlet.” Out of every audience collected to see Wilson 
Barrett’s “ Hamlet,” more than a half, if polled, have never seen “ Hamlet” 
at all. In that proportion he obtains enthusiastic admirers ; for the actor 
who plays “ Hamlet” with anything like intelligence is the actor who is never 
forgotten. He is set up ona pinnacle from which he is with difficulty 
removed. ‘The best thing that Wilson Barrett could possibly do, not only 
for his popularity, which is personal to himself, but for his influence, which 
is everything for the playgoer, was to play “‘ Hamlet.” Let us not dis- 
regard this influence, for it is everything with those who love and would 
encourage the art. To get a man who has brains, energy, and capital 
enough, to devote them to the service of the higher and more intellectual 
drama, is no slight gain. We may differ on this point or that with the 
reading of “ Hamlet” by Wilson Barrett, his conception of the character, 
or what not, as we have differed with Kean, or Phelps, or Booth, or Irving, 
but there can be but one feeling—that of gratitude—towards a man who 
on the instant uses his influence in the right direction and in the higher 
interests of the stage. A man is blest with riches, and builds a hospital ; 
another is successful in business, and founds a school ; a third thanks God 
for his prosperity, and erects an almshouse, a “ harbour of refuge” for all 
time to come ; a fourth, by talent, by integrity, by fair dealing, and by in- 
domitable perseverance, wins the almost universal esteem of his fellow-men ; 
he plays “ Hamlet” worthily, and starts a new branch line of art and culture. 
Are not they all deserving of our esteem ?—the Shakespearian student 
specially so, for he turns our thoughts into pure and healthy channels ; he 
divorces our minds from the stage literature of frivolity and nonsense ; he 
encourages the poetic instinct ; and at dinner-tables, at clubs, in society, 
with women and men alike, he forces the conversation on a wholesome and 
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admirable topic. Shakespeare is on the shelf of every one who can read 
or buy a book. If it is not, it ought to be. It is side by side with the 
Bible ; and, like the Bible, it is too seldom read. The man who by his 
influence can compel the ordinary man or woman to take down Shakespeare 
and read it, does an act of no ordinary kindness to his fellow-creatures. 
People who say that Shakespeare is for the study and not for the stage, talk 
rubbish. It is first for the stage and then for the study. What is the con- 
sequence of seeing “Hamlet” or any other play of Shakespeare on the 
stage? We gohome, and before we go to bed we are deep in the neglected 
book ; we find new beauties in the text when our ears ring with the music of 
the magic verse. 

Through the universality of criticism and the popularity of the drama at 
the present time, a report has got abroad that there is something extremely 
heretical in the new “Hamlet.” On the contrary, the play has seldom 
been presented with greater reverence. It has certainly never in my 
memory been so excellently divided for its better and more appropriate 
understanding. I count as nothing the few verbal alterations that have 
been introduced ; they are to my mind utterly immaterial and without 
weight, as regards the better understanding and appreciation of ‘‘ Hamlet.” 
It is a pity, perhaps, that the accepted text was ever altered, if so much 
fuss is to be made out of such insignificant trifles, that cause so much 
second-hand comment, and such desperately learned controversy. Whether 
the new “ Hamlet” considers that “‘ kind” is the German for child, or is the 
synonym for nature and natural affection ; whether he says it is very cold, 
or asks if it is so; whether he considers it right to take arms against a 
“sea of troubles” or a “siege of troubles,” or to call his uncle a “‘ pea- 
cock” or “a paddock,” are things to me of infinitesimal significance, 
beside the greater, the grander, the deeper, and the truer significance of 
“ Hamlet,” the man and the mystery. Shakespearian students and collec- 
tors of Shakesperiana, like my friend, Mr. Edmund Routledge, puzzle 
their brains over these minor points, and cannot enjoy a play except some 
stated text, some first folio, some quarto, some acting edition is scrupu- 
lously followed. We shall never have “ Hamlet” as it was written, because 
nobody knows what was written; we shall never have it acted as even 
approximately written, because there is no time. I myself want Fortinbras 
and the soldiers, but I shall never get them; so I must be needs content 
with what I have got. But when all is said and done, Mr. Barrett is no 
innovator, for he merely goes to old notes and old authorities, as Mr. 
Routledge candidly admits. There is nothing new about all these things 
at all, and no one on earth can tell if they are true. 

We now pass on to the age of Hamlet. It is assumed by those who 
have never seen the new Hamlet as yet, that some wonderful innovation has 
been made concerning the youth of the Prince of Denmark. The report 
has got about that audiences are asked to come and see a boy philo- 
sopher, who, scarcely out of his teens, discusses subjects of extreme gravity 
with the wisdom and penetration of a grey beard. Enthusiastic young 
ladies prepare a corner in their photographic album for a Hamlet who 
shall be even fairer and more comely than the recent Chatterton ; a lad 
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with flaxen hair and smooth complexion, as dreamy-looking as Fechter, 
but with a far better figure. On the strength of these rumours, away go 
the commentators to work and haggle over Hamlet’s age. The word 
“‘ school” appears in the text, therefore Hamlet must be a boy, though a 
university is just as much a school as a preparatory establishment for 
young gentlemen. The authority of the old grave-digger is cited. If 
Yorick’s skull has lain in the earth for three-and-twenty years, and if 
Yorick carried the boy Hamlet pick-a-back a thousand times, then the 
Prince must surely be bordering on thirty? Again, the Queen is called 
into court concerning the age of Hamlet, and she of all people in the world 
ought to know. She declares, when he is fencing, that he is “ fat and scant 
of breath,” and lends him her handkerchief to mop his brow ; but fat or not, 
Hamlet may be a very young man for all that. The new Hamlet could not 
be fat and scant of breath if he tried, for Mr. Barrett has an excellent figure 
and is always in admirable condition ; so he wisely omits lines that were 
probably introduced to suit the outward appearance of a particular actor. 
But after all these surmises, what are the actual facts? How old does 
Hamlet look as played by Mr. Barrett? We should say that indefinite 
age bordering on the twenties and thirties. There is no attempt to assume 
the boyish appearance that was so admirably contrived in Chatterton. The 
new Hamlet does not impress the audience with the fact that he is a very 
young man at all. He is young, but he isa man. He does not make up 
“‘ pretty,” with a fair flaxen wig, as Fechter did ; but he looks just as old, al- 
though his figure is far better preserved. He looks almost as old as Mr. Irving 
did in Hamlet, and it is quite certain that no startling innovation has been 
made in this respect. The object of implying that Hamlet is not so old 
as tragedians make him to be—for the very good and sufficient reason that 
they cannot possibly look any younger—is the excellent one that it is a 
mistake to suppose that King Claudius and Queen Gertrude are so stale and 
uninteresting as they are generally represented on the stage. The play gains 
immense interest from the fact that these characters are played by Mr. 
Willard and Miss Leighton as lovers, and that they assume a lighter and 
brighter manner than has ever been the case before. They laugh, they 
smile, they toy with one another, their hands and arms are intertwined and 
interlocked ; but, granted that both are in the prime of life, we are at the 
same time met with some startling inconsistencies. In this great rejuvenating 
process, why should the poor old ghost be left out in the cold? Are we to 
believe that this fair and passionate Gertrude married in the first instance a 
man old enough to be her grandfather? On he stalks in the habit as he 
lived, a fat, uninteresting, old gentleman, with an untidy, unkempt beard 
and a patriarchal countenance. There seems to be no point at all in 
Ha mlet’s tirade against his mother’s infidelity, if she has left an uninteresting 
old gentleman like this fora man of her own age and of corresponding 
energy. 


‘* Look here upon this picture and on this, 
The counterfeit presentment of two brothers ; 
See what a grace was seated on his brow, 
Hyperion curls, the front of Jove himself, 
An eye like Mars,” &c. 
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The flattering picture of Hamlet’s father must have been taken not only 
before his son was born, but before his wife came into existence! The ghost 
that we see could not have been a handsome man in the Queen’s lifetime ; 
and how can we reconcile this beautiful, fair, and seductive Queen with 
Hamlet’s bitter scarcasm ? 


‘* What divel was’t 
That thus hath cozen’d you at hoodman-blinde ? 
O Shame! where is thy Blush? Rebellious Hell, 
If thou canst mutine in a matron’s bones, 
To flaming youth let Vertue be as waxe, 
And melt in her own fire !” 


Hamlet may be angry that his detested uncle should call his beautiful 
mother “‘ his mouse,” or “ pinch wanton on her cheek,” or “ paddle on her 
neck with his damned fingers.” But to believe that she is incapable of love 
seems an impossibility. He could not deceive himself with the idea that 
the Queen was of an age when 


‘* The heyday in the blood is tame ; it’s humble, 
And waits upon the judgment.” 


Nor is it strictly true that a handsome King and Queen in “ Hamlet” is a 
novelty outside tradition. Let us go back to Fechter’s Hamlet, and recall 
George Jordan and Miss Elsworthy, as handsome a pair as ever sat on the 
theatrical throne. 

These things apart, we do not believe that the text of “‘ Hamlet” has 
ever before been arranged so admirably for the stage. Mr. Wilson 
Barrett never thinks of himself, but always of his author. He has arranged 
a book that ought to be the acting edition of the future. It is trying for 
any actor to have no pause after the “rogue and peasant” speech, 
and to go on, with very little interval of rest, to the very difficult soliloquy, 
“‘ To be, or not to be.” The one is a supremely passionate effort, calling forth 
all the strength and nervous force of the actor. It isa whirlwind and tempest 
of emotion. The other is concentrated thought and unimpassioned re- 
flectiveness. Here we have, then, a supreme illustration of the subsidence 
of emotion, if an actor can calm himself so suddenly, after brilliant rhetoric 
to descend into the chilly atmosphere of philosophy. Mr. Barrett does 
all this with singular skill. Few actors could do it. We are honestly 
glad that he has the power to do so, because the natural break in the 
story occurs just before the immediate preparation and business of the 
play scene. It was a happy and beautiful thought to introduce the speech 
to the players in a moonlit glade on the road to the spot where in the 
garden grounds is pitched the temporary stage. But it was the happiest 
and subtlest thought of all, though it is not emphasized in the text, to 
arrange that the play scene should take» place on the very spot in the 
garden where the murder of Hamlet’s father occurred. Indeed, the idea 
of the play scene occurring in the open air so grows on the spectator 
that it will be a strange thing if it is not always so represented. To make it 
perfect the innovation might have gone further, and introduced, in addition 
to the procession of players and attendants passing to the show, a splendid 
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procession of King, Queen, and Court, threading their way by torchlight, 
with music, to the appointed spot in the garden where the temporary 
platform is erected. There is one very strong point in favour of the 
outdoor play scene. Immediately after the terrible break-up of the play 
and the rout of the Court, Hamlet calls Polonius, and points out to him 
the clouds in the heavens that resemble a weasel or a whale. When 
this business has been done in a room with a roof over it it has 
always appeared to be absurd. But in the open air, with the 
clouds scudding across the bright moon, and all the heavens patterned 
in fantastic shapes, such a scene might well have occurred. Indeed, 
the mind of Hamlet, so tortured and excited as it was, would instantly 
have rushed to anything that struck his fancy for the moment. A man 
in that condition of nervous depression and cerebral excitement catches 
at anything to illustrate his random talk. The clouds gave him the key- 
note for his relentless ridicule of the old man. But later on, the re- 
arrangement of the play is even more important. By continuing the story 
after the “closet scene” between Hamlet and the Queen, we get a 
distinct break of time, sufficient to allow Hamlet to get off to England, 
and to return again, after a pause, in order to appear at Ophelia’s grave, 
and to engage in the fencing-bout that ends this marvellous history. A 
child could understand “ Hamlet,” as now represented in its complete and 
intelligible dramatic form. Hitherto it was necessary to give reins to the 
imagination, and to puzzle over the most alarming inconsistencies of time 
and place. It would be far more to the purpose if, instead of worrying 
over “kind” and “kind,” or “ peacock” and “ paddock,” and such verbal 
trivialities, a hearty vote of thanks were passed to Mr. Barrett for making 
the play of “ Hamlet” more intelligible than ever, and for unselfishly 
sacrificing his best scenes for the ultimate good of the play. Such a thing 
has been done by no other actor in our time. The actor first, the play 
next, has been the universal theatrical rule. No actor has yet sacrificed “a 
call,” or has subordinated his personal ambition for the better under- 
standing of Shakespeare. Mr. Wilson Barrett has, however, denied him- 
self much temporary applause with an excellent object. He must have 
been called and received the best applause of the evening after the “ rogue 
and peasant” speech, for it was his most brilliant effort of impassioned 
elocution ; he must have been recalled after the closet scene, for it was 
replete with interest. But what are: calls and such temporary theatrical 
triumphs compared to the abiding conviction that the play has benefited 
by the modesty of the actor? Mr. Barrett’s Hamlet does not suffer 
from this artistic abstinence. Would that all actors could see that! 
The calls and cheers after a successful scene pass away, but the truth 
and vigour and consistency of the performance abide when the glitter and 
glamour of the scene have disappeared. 

Intelligibility, and absence of all trick, conceit, and affectation, are the 
striking features of Mr. Barrett’s Hamlet. It is direct, honest, brilliant, 
impassioned, and throughout intelligible, as it is intelligent. This was the 
reaction for which the taste of the day was pining. Fechter broke down 
tradition, but he was not always intelligible. He was the first daring man 
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who uttered his protest against the mouthing and ranting and bombastic 
school. He was the first who showed that an actor did not condescend to 
play Hamlet but loved his task. But he was not intelligible. He could 
scarcely speak the language, and he was misunderstood. It required an 
intense sympathy with the reformer to adopt without hesitation the method 
of the reform. His idea struck home to the poetical mind, but it was 
“caviare” to the general public. A very educated palate indeed was re- 
quired to swallow Fechter’s Hamlet even at his best. But the latest 
Hamlet comes home to the most ordinary understanding. The smallest 
and least educated lad in the gallery can comprehend it, as well as the most 
deeply learned student in the stalls. 

“‘ Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to you, trippingly on 
the tongue.” This is exactly what Mr. Barrettdoes. Throughout the play 
he trips along and delights his hearers. Not one word of the sense of the 
play is lost. He brings it home to everybody. Nothing is disfigured by 
affectation, trick, or manner; and those who require from Hamlet little 
more than a clear, intelligent, straightforward exposition of the text, will 
find in Mr. Barrett’s Hamlet the very thing that they desire. It is 
always eloquent, sometimes impassioned, consistently thoughtful, and 
uniformly vigorous. The effect of it on the audience is easily recognizable ; 
and I can easily understand that those who have never seen “ Hamlet” 
before would be difficult to convince that they could ever see a better. 
But I have seen Hamlets by the dozen before ; and though I may be per- 
fectly wrong and unduly exacting, still I cannot refrain from stating what I 
did not find in the new Hamlet. I did not find tenderness, inspiration, 
or imagination. The love for the father was well marked, perhaps unduly 
marked ; it seemed to be the only thing that really agitated Hamlet and 
sorely distressed him. But surely there are other combinations of distress 
in league against the ill-starred but perplexing creature. At the very out- 
set I did not detect that supreme tenderness of sorrow that should draw 
tears from the eyes of the spectator by the mere contemplation of Hamlet. 
I did not see “ that within that passeth show,” the “fruitful river in the eye,” 
or the “dejected ’haviour of the visage.” No pity ever went out of my 
heart for Hamlet. He never excited my sympathy or moistened an eyelid. 
When the spirit appeared, and gave to a nature not strong enough to bear 
it a task of enormous magnitude, I never heard Hamlet’s heart cry out in 
agony as he listens to the recital of his father’s story. I wanted to sym- 
pathize with Hamlet here, but I listened unmoved until the subsequent 
scene with Horatio, when the ghost was appeased by the crossed sword- 
hilt. Here the hysteria and the wild bearing of Hamlet were admirable 
indeed. Nothing could better express the nervous condition Hamlet must 
have been in, with the secret eating into his heart and his friends necessarily 
kept in the dark. 

In the scene with Ophelia, to which I looked forward with so much 
interest, I found anger and irritability, rather than despairing love. 
Hamlet seemed to be more vexed and tetchy at being tricked, than heart- 
broken at the conviction that the woman he loved was against him. 
Think how everything is going against Hamlet at this moment. Friends 
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are falling away, and love, the sustainer, is failing him altogether. He 
scolds Ophelia ; he does not break down with anguish at the spectacle of 
a woman whose support is cut away from him, another link broken, 
another illusion dispelled. I can conceive Hamlet saying all these raving 
things, all these cruel sentences, with tears in his voice and his very heart in 
his mouth. I can appreciate his longing to touch the dear hand, but refrain- 
ing with a desperate impulse. I can understand at that moment the flesh 
and the spirit at war with one another, and the “get thee to a nunnery” 
spoken in such accents of heart-broken despair that the audience would 
sob in sympathy. This, to my mind, is a moment of supreme pathos in 
the play. Here the heart of the man comes out! He should foreshadow 
what he afterwards declares, with a voice broken with emotion : 


**T loved Ophelia! Forty thousand brothers 
Could not, with all their quantity of love, 
Make up my sum !” 


Here, if ever, is shown Hamlet’s exquisite sensibility and his tender nature. 
If the scene with Ophelia does not wring the heart, it has little meaning ; if 
Hamlet can only be angry with the woman whom he has loved, however 
much she may have helped to deceive him, he is scarcely human. I don’t 
want him to be maudlin, or affected, or lachrymose ; but I want him to show 
that he is struggling with effort against a supreme sorrow. Overmore, he is 
now cast out into the wilderness of despair, and there is no one to help 
or topityhim. Yes, there is one—Horatio ; but, strange to say, Mr. Barrett 
does not incline much to the pathetic side of the conception of Horatio. 
He is far more concerned with his father’s picture than with his friend. 
Horatio has “left all to follow him.” When everything has gone—father, 
mother, Ophelia, friends, Laertes at war with him, and Polonius slain—Horatio 
is still constant. This is the one rock left on this dark ocean of despair “the 
one spar to which Hamlet clings; but not so with Mr. Barrett, who looks 
upon Horatio more as a valet than a friend, and even employs him, when 
death is glazing his eyes, to pull his father’s miniature out of his pocket in 
order that he may gaze upon it. I must say that I agree with George 
Henry Lewes in his estimate of Salvini’s death as Hamlet: “The close was. 
magnificent. No more pathetic death has been seen on the stage. Among 
its many fine touches, there was the subtle invention of making the dying 
Hamlet draw down the head of Horatio to kiss him before sinking into 
silence, which reminds one of the ‘Kiss me, Hardy!’ of the dying 
Nelson. And this affecting motive was represented by an action as novel 
as it was truthful—namely, the uncertain hand blindly searching for the 
dear head, and then faintly closing on it with a sort of final adieu!” 

But it is absurd to be dogmatic on what is, or is not, pathetic. Some 
may think it more beautiful for the dying Hamlet to think more of his 
father’s portrait than his friend, who is left alone to face the horror of this 
tremendous tragedy. If so, let us agree to differ. I want to see Horatio 
recognized as a dear friend, and not as a faithful attendant and body 
servant; a little better than Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. Tosum up: it 
it is an admirable, clever, vigorous, rapid, and eminently unstagy perform- 
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ance of Hamlet; destitute of trick ; full, eloquent, and unconventional. But 
it starts no tears to the eyes, and causes no pulsation at the heart. I was 
carried along ; I had no time to think, so rapid was the actor’s manner ; 
but I was unmoved throughout. I wondered, but I was not stirred. My 
interest was excited, but never my imagination. 

And now to come to Ophelia. My own impression is, that if any one 
wants to be securely misinformed on the subject of the drama, let him 
consult one or other of the occasional playgoers who condescend to 
attend the theatre when Shakespeare is played, and sign themselves “ An 
Old Playgoer.” As a rule, their inaccuracy is ludicrous, though they one and 
all pose as prophets. The “ Old Playgoer,” to whom a column or so of an 
evening paper is devoted, of course goes to “‘ Hamlet,” and thus he delivers 
himself on the subject of Ophelia :—‘ Ophelia, too: what sufferings has 
Ophelia caused us! And nothing can make this part advantageous to the 
actress or enjoyable to the spectator.” The statement is so astounding 
that it nearly takes one’s breath away. As it happens, it is the one Shake- 
spearian character that never has been indifferently played for a quarter of 
a century, and this I am prepared to state without fear of contradiction. 
How far back the ‘“ Old Playgoer’s” memory takes him I know not. Mine 
is certain since the year 1860—very nearly a quarter of a century; though 
of course I saw “ Hamlet” played long before that. What actress has caused 
the “Old Playgoer” suffering in the long list of remarkable and admirable 
Ophelias that have adorned our stage? Was it Helen Faucit, the idol of 
the “Old Playgoer?” Was it Miss Heath (Mrs. Wilson Barrett), a per- 
fectly ideal and lovely Ophelia of the Charles Kean period? I possess 
her portrait yet, which I purchased in the old Princess’s days—the por- 
trait of Miss Heath with the wonderful hair. Was it Kate Terry, who 
played Ophelia so well in the Fechter days at the Lyceum that she elec- 
trified her audience, and it was said that Ophelia had never been understood 
before? Was it Ellen Terry, who became such an Ophelia—so thoroughly 
poetical, so dreamy, so sad, and so mystical—that her face as Ophelia 
haunts the memory like some delightful picture? Was it Florence Gerard, 
who on the first night of Edwin Booth’s Hamlet startled and surprised 
her audience into an outburst of extravagant applause—a sudden flash of 
genius richly deserved? Or what’ Ophelia could it have been who has 
roused the ire and soured the recollection of the “Old Playgoer?” I 
would put the converse of the proposition, and state that I have seldom 
seen Ophelia badly played. “Nothing can make the part advantageous 
to an actress or enjoyable for the spectator.” Fancy this statement, in the 
deliberate face of Ellen Terry’s Ophelia, to quote only the most recent and 
most beautiful on the list! When shall we come to an end of the pessimistic 
trash of playgoers who go once to the play in twenty years or so, and then 
become beautiful on the drama? When shall we cease to grovel at the 
feet of men who pooh-pooh plays like ‘ The Silver King ” and “ Claudian,” 
and don’t even know or care by whom they are written, and who coolly 
state that Ophelia has never been well played? I might go further, and 
cite the Ophelia of Salvini’s Italian company—I forget the lady’s name—but 
hers was a most admirable performance, as all allowed who had the pleasure 
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of seeing it. I am glad to see that the “Old Playgoer,” who complains 
that Wilson Barrett’s Hamlet wants “elocution”—the very thing that it 
conspicuously possesses—has a good word to say for Miss Eastlake’s Ophelia. 
The ‘impression finally left was one of approval and respect.” So far so 
good. ‘There were one or two moments of positive inspiration in Miss 
Eastlake’s Ophelia—a flash ‘or so, very short and rapid, of positive genius. 
It was not the actress going mad or acting madness—it was the mad girl. 
I can trace in the performance the delicate touches and suggestions of my 
earliest Ophelia—Miss Heath. Her business has been carefully repro- 
duced; but no teaching would make Miss Eastlake do what she does 
every now and then. On the first night of the performance there was an 
unrehearsed effect that was admirable. Miss Eastlake suddenly tore through 
the tapestry, and made her exit enrolled in a mass of folds that clung to her. 
The effect was admirable. That which was accidental turned out to bea fine 
bit of business. Unfortunately, Miss Eastlake has been persuaded to have 
nothing to do with the curtain any more; consequently, she misses her 
climax. ‘That curtain business should be immediately restored. Without 
it a very clever study loses its finishing touch. 

Mr. Willard’s is a far finer conception of Claudius than the majority of 
critics will allow. He is unequal: sometimes he plays the part extremely 
well, at others with nervousness and trepidation. On the first night the 
actor was not master of himself, but on other occasions I have seen Mr. 
Willard play splendidly. His prayer is a splendid instance of thought as 
well as of declamation. We follow the King’s mind as well as his words ; and 
the scene in which he tempts Laertes to trick Hamlet to his death, 
restored at last to the acting version, is full of subtlety and meaning. It is 
an open question if any one has ever seen the King played so well, or with 
such strange, weird power before. Hitherto the King has been a lay 
figure ; now he is a character. The actor who could understand the King 
so well ought to study Macbeth. 

Miss Leighton again makes an admirable Queen. She is handsome, 
voluptuous, wears her dresses with distinction, and speaks her lines 
admirably. In the closet scene, the Queen is dreadfully cramped, and has 
to play up in a corner some four yards square. This hampers and fetters 
the actress. She wants space and elbow-room for so powerful a scene. 
But Miss Leighton gets out of the difficulty remarkably well, and she will 
be of great service in the romantic and poetical drama. 

The Laertes of Mr. Frank Cooper, and the Horatio of Mr. Craufurd, 
were, to me, disappointing. The one lacked distinction ; the other affection. 
The one was angry and petulant; the other almost wilfully insignificant. 
I wish some of the younger school could have seen Mr. J. G. Shore, an 
excellent actor, play Horatio. How tender and true and admirable 
it was! Mr. Clifford Ceoper’s Polonius is a safe and popular reading of 
the character. But Polonius has yet to be played. He always appéars to 
be as much a fool to himself as to those who listen to him. Polonius is 
not an old dodderer, but a very self-conscious, and in his own eyes important, 
personage. I repeat that Polonius has yet to be played and understood, 
If there is one point where stage tradition is distinctly wrong it is here. 
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Why Mr. Speakman, whose elocution is so excellent, was not chosen for the 
Ghost is a mystery tome. Here was the very actor for the part. He is of 
great value, no doubt, as the First Player, but he would have been of more 
service still as the Ghost. For, in Mr. Dewhurst’s hands, the Ghost scenes 
lose all point and significance. All mystery, all gloom, all the grim super- 
natural element vanish, when an abnormally stout gentleman delivers the 
utterance from the grave in a “niminy-piminy voice,” that sounds as if 
it were affected and assumed. Mr. George Barrett’s Gravedigger is a rich, 
extremely artistic, and unexaggerated performance, and Miss Mary Dickens. 
both looks well and plays well as the player lad who is cast for the Player 
Queen. The more “ Hamlet” is criticized, and the more controversy it creates, 
the better. Playgoers of every class—schoolmasters, students, high-school 
girls, and scholars of every degree—owe Mr. Wilson Barrett a debt of 
gratitude for what he has done for them. For you may teach Shakspeare 
and read him till doomsday ; the only place to understand him is on the 
stage. C. S. 


=a 


Our Omnibus=Bor. 


OR the next few weeks—nay, I hope, months—conversation will turn 

at dinner-tables, dances, clubs and reunions, on Wilson Barrett’s 
Hamlet. It is necessary on these occasions to be extremely learned, but it is 
highly desirable that those who discuss should know something of the subject 
they are discussing. It will not be enough to say how far the “ new Hamlet” 
is, or is not, a satisfactory representative of the part, but it will be essential 
to know what other Hamlets did, how old they were, what they looked 
like, how they treated their mother, or abused Ophelia, what points they 
made, what impression the Ghost made on them, when they ceased kicking 
over the chair in the closet scene, how they got over the difficulty with the 
portraits, and soon. To those who would become extremely wise at a 
small cost, I would advise the expenditure of one shilling on Mr. Austin 
Brereton’s most convenient and interesting little book called ‘‘ Some Famous 
Hamlets, from Burbage to Fechter” (David Bogue, St. Martin’s Place), a 
volume that should certainly be perused before visiting the Princess’s, 
and before entering into the inevitable Hamlet discussion. Mr. Brereton, 
with remarkable industry and considerable tact, has boiled down the 
criticisms and comments on some of the most famous actors in the part, and 
put into the playgoer’s hands what Government clerks call a clever “ précis ” 
of all that has been said on the subject. He has placed the playgoer 
under a debt of gratitude, for, of all books, those appertaining to the theatre 
are the most difficult to obtain. Very few libraries are complete on the 
subject of the drama, and, strange to say, publishers are slow in republishing 
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well-known textbooks. We have nowadays to hunt and grub about old 
bookstalls for copies of the “ Historia Histrionica,” the “‘ Roscius Angli- 
canus,” for Tate Wilkinson’s “ Memoirs,” and his “ Wandering Patentee,” 
for Colley Cibber’s “ Apology,” and various works connected with the early 
drama. Most modern books on the stage are so interlarded with fiction, 
or are so deplorably inaccurate, that they are useless for the student. Mr. 
Brereton’s book may be recommended for its accuracy and thoroughness. 
All who want to know anything about Hamlet, will find it there, in a well 
printed, handy, and convenient volume. Mr. Brereton has very wisely 
confined his remarks to personators of Hamlet who have “shuffled off 
this mortal coil.” There is no offence of comparison with living Hamlets. 
But I am sorry that he omitted from: his list the name of Samuel Phelps, 
an actor and manager who had an enormous influence over the playgoers of 
his time, and did at Sadler’s Wells exactly what Kean and Irving and Barrett 
have done for the playgoers of their era. Those who had the pleasure 
to see the Sadler’s Well’s revivals between the years 1850 and 1860, are 
not likely to forget them, and many a middle-aged patron of the drama 


cannot have forgotten that the first Hamlet he ever saw was Samuel 
Phelps. 


I have received the following letter from a well-known Shakesperian 
student :— 


My DEAR Sir,— 

In reply to your request that I should send you some notes on 
the performance of “ Hamlet” at the Princess’s, I have much pleasure in 
complying with your wishes. Touching chiefly on what is the greatest 
alteration made in the play by Mr. Wilson Barrett—she age of Hamlet—I 
maintain that there is not the smallest doubt that Hamlet, according to 
Shakespeare, was thirty years old at the period of the play. In the grave- 
yard scene Hamlet asks the grave-digger— 


** How long hast thou been a grave-maker?” 
The reply is— 
‘*T came to’t the very day that young Hamlet was born.” 


A little farther on the grave-digger states, “I have been sexton Here, man 
and boy, thirty years.” We arealso informed that Yorick’s skull has lain in 
the earth three-and-twenty years, and Hamlet’s remark that he had borne him 
on his back a thousand times, proves the correctness of the grave-digger’s 
statement. : 

This statement agrees with the truth of Hamlet’s speeches to his mother 
in reference to her age, and his allusion to a matron’s bones, and gives 
probability to the fact that, before his father’s death, he had importuned 
Ophelia with love in honourable fashion. In addition, we have his own 
words as to “who plucks off my Jeard, and throws it in my face ;” and 
the Queen, in the last act, speaks of him as being /a¢ and scant of breath. 
If his age is to be taken back some ten years, and he is to be a stripling of 
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twenty, all of these passages are meaningless. It is worth while to note the 
following lines addressed by the Player King to the Player Queen :-— 


‘* Full thirly times hath Phoebus’ cart gone round 
Neptune’s salt wash and Tellus’ orbéd ground, 
And thirty dozen moons with borrowed sheen 
About the world have times twelve thirties been, 
Since love our hearts and Hymen did our hands 
Unite commutual in most sacred bands.” 


It is quite possible that these lines may have been altered by Hamlet with 
a view of calling the attention of his mother to the fact that the two 
Queens had been married about the same time. 

I cannot agree with the writer of the article, “ The Theatres,” in the 
Daily News, that “here” in the grave-digger’s speech means in Den- 
mark ; and I have seen grave-diggers in this scene, over and over again, 
emphasize the remark by striking the ground with the spade. I might, 
with equal reason argue, that by the speech the man implied that he was 
a grave-digger in some other churchyard more than thirty years ago, and this 
would make Hamlet older than the age which every commentator I have 
read assigns to him. But now the line “ Looke you, here’s a scull hath bin 
here this dozen yeare,” inthe imperfect quarto of 1603 is adduced as 
an argument in favour of his youth. I maintain that the allusion to this 
particular skull has nothing whatever to do with that of Yorick, which is 
the last skull the grave-digger throws up ; for as he does so, Hamlet asks, 
“* Whose skull was this?” 

As regards the question of Hamlet’s return to his school at Wittenberg, 
I have shown in my letter to the Zimes that this has nothing whatever to 
do with the age in the following words :— 

“The authority for this rejuvenescence is derived from the speech 
addressed by the King to Hamlet, in which he speaks of Hamlet's intention 
of going back to school in Wittenberg, a university which was founded. in 
1502, and of which Shakespeare probably had only heard through the 
publication of Marlowe’s ‘ Dr. Faustus,’ whereas the play of ‘ Hamlet’ is 
partially founded on a work by Saxo Grammaticus, written as early as 1204. 
In Shakespeare’s time the word ‘school’ was applied to places not only 
of academical, but also of professional study, and in the olden time men 
were wont to spend their whole lives in cloistered retirements of learning, 
and, according to Strachey’s analysis of ‘ Hamlet,’ it was not only youths 
who thronged to drink and bathe in the stream of knowledge, but also 
men of mature age.” 

The age question is the great weakness of this latest version ‘of the 
play, and it is scarcely worth going beyond to call attention to the mis- 
pronunciation of the word “kind” in the first of Hamlet’s scenes, or 
the interrogative form of “ is it very cold?” 

This has, I admit, the authority of the folio of 1623, but ‘sounds 
meaningless after the statement : 


‘* The ayre bites shrewdly.”’ 


The performance of “ Hamlet” at the Princess’s is very interesting, and 
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shows marks of great study. Doubly, then, is the pity that, in his thirst 
for novelty, Mr. Wilson Barrett should have weakened the interest of the ° 
play by a distortion of the text. 
I am, my dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 


EDMUND ROUTLEDGE. 
REFORM CLUB, Oct. 23, 1884. 


Mr. Joseph Knight, whose photograph appears in this number of THE 
THEATRE, was born at Leeds on May 24,1829. He was educated at a 
private school in Yorkshire. Domestic circumstances made it necessary 
for him to remain at home until 1860. In that year Mr. Knight came to 
London, and entered at Lincoln’s Inn. He kept terms there at the same 
time gs Mr. F. C. Burnand and Mr. Montagu Williams, and in due course 
was called to the Bar. Whilst undergoing his preparation for the law, he 
commenced writing for the Literary Gazette, then under the direction of 
his constant friend, Mr. John Morley. He soon afterwards commenced 
his long connection with the Suaday Times, earning, as dramatic critic of 
that paper, much distinction. Then the late Hepworth Dixon invited him 
to wrte for the Atheneum, to which he has since been a regular contri- 
buto. Avoiding political subjects, and confining himself to literature and 
the crama, he has written in prose and verse for journals of the most oppo- 
site politics, and there are few publications of importance for which he has 
not written at some time or other. He has given lectures, principally upon 
dranatic subjects, both in London and the provinces, and has been, during 

‘late years, “Sylvanus Urban” in the Gentleman's Magazine. Until his 
rectnt appointment as editor of Votes and Queries, he contributed to the 
French magazine, Ze Livre, the account of English literature. Mr. Knight, 
t need hardly be added, is one of the ablest dramatic critics of the day. 
He possesses a very valuable library, to which M. Francisque Sarcey has 
drawn attention in one of his articles in Ze Temps. 


Miss Phyllis Broughton, whose photograph, in the character of the Peri 
in Mr. Burnand’s burlesque, ‘‘ Camaralzaman,” also appears in this number, 
has been on the stage so short a time that she has not, as yet, had any 
chance of greatly distinguishing herself as an actress. But what little she 
has done has proved that she possesses a charming and refined manner and 
an appreciation of character. She shows considerable promise of one day 
attaining a prominent place on the stage. 


Surely the ingenuity of misrepresentation could not go further than the 
undermentioned paragraph, extracted from a paper published in Birmingham, 
where Mrs. Kendal delivered her famous address. The notion of the 
“instigation of a hubbub,” is delicious. No one, so far as can be seen, has 
sneered at Mrs. Kendal for being “a true woman as well as a great 
actress,” but a great many people are very much disgusted at the 
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pretentious Pharisaism of certain members of the dramatic profession, 
who, instead of thanking God that they are what they are, are perpetually 
thanking God that they don’t resemble their detested neighbours. For 
years and years we have been preaching charity towards the stage, but in 
connection with the profession of the stage, it is perfectly clear that charity 
does not begin at home! 

“‘ The storm aroused by the ‘Society journals,’ which has hurtled around 
the head of Mrs. Kendal, since she read in Birmingham her paper on the 
stage, has now almost died away, and even its instigators appear by this 
time to have become ashamed of the hubbub they have raised. The 
attacks upon Mrs. Kendal have been of a most unworthy character, and 
have been so obviously marked with personal animosity as to have recoiled 
upon their authors, whose motives are perfectly well understood in artistic 
circles, and are estimated at their true value. The worst feature of the 
criticisms has been the constant sneer at Mrs. Kendal for being a true 
woman as well as a great actress, this being brought to a head by one of 
the most insignificant of London papers, which gave ‘The Dcmestic 
Farce’ as the title of an extract attacking Mrs. Kendal because she loves, 
and lives with, her husband. In the days that are gone it was accounted 
one of the greatest drawbacks to the stage that the women upon it were in 
so many cases of a not quite spotless reputation ; it was reserved for the 
scandalmongers of to-day to make it a grievance against our greatest 
actress, that she bears the name of a good wife and a loving mother.” 


The patience and industry of Mrs. Langtry have been rewarded dy a 
really fine performance of Pauline in the “ Lady of Lyons.” The critits of 
Manchester, who are difficult to please, are enthusiastic in their prais; of 
the new Pauline, and they pay very special compliment to Mr. Charle 
Coghlan for his Claude Melnotte, which is regarded as the best thing hr 
has done for many years. In all probability, Mrs. Langtry will open witl 
“ The Lady of Lyons,” at the Prince’s Theatre in January. That excellen| 
actress, Mrs. Hermann Vezin has been engaged for Mrs. Langtry’s com- 
pany. She is our English “ Pasca.” 


Mr. William F. Field, of Southall, sends the following description of a 
visit to a Dutch theatre :— 

“‘ A few weeks since I was rambling through the quaint old streets of 
Amsterdam, in quest of an evening’s amusement. During the day, I had 
explored the churches, museums, and palaces, with that exemplary patience 
peculiar to tourists generally. I had listened to the glowing descriptions 
of the guides, in atrocious English, unmoved even at their desecration of 
my native tongue ; and now, as the shades of night were fast falling, I 
longed for a haven of rest. 

“Wandering down Parklaan, I could just catch a glimpse of the 
Parkschouwburg, with its thousand and one lamps. ‘The man who hesitates 
is lost,’ says an old adage, but in this instance there was an exception to the 
rule. I had almost resolved to patronize ‘ The Groot Spectacle Champétre,’ 
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when I noticed the Frascati was just lighting up. I accordingly crossed 
the road to scrutinize the ‘bill,’ which I quote verbatim :— 


SCHOUWBURG FRASCATI, Piant. Mippena. 
Directie, G. PROT & ZOON. 


Vrijdag 5 September 
MADAM FAVART. 


Operette in 3 Tafereelen, Muziek van OFFENBACH. 


Nieuwe Décors, Nieuwe Costumes. 
GEWONE PRIJZEN. AANVANG 8 UUP 


In Studie: RUITENHEER. 


Here, then, was an entertainment exactly suited to my taste. I had seen 
the opera several times at the Strand Theatre, and the pleasure of again 
listening to its merry and tuneful strains, was an opportunity not to be 
missed. I therefore paid my modest gueldar at the dureau, and was 
ushered into the pit. A few words as to the internal arrangement of the 
house may interest my readers. On inquiry I found there were only three 
kinds of seats—viz., stalls, pit, and gallery, at each of which, places could 
be reserved for a nominal sum, even to the celestial parts of the house: 
‘London managers please copy.’ 

“Prior to entering, I had thrown away my cigar, convinced that such 
luxuries would not be permitted inside. Again I was agreeably disappointed. 
I was surprised to find every one smoking as though for dear life. The 
band, who were going through the inevitable preliminary scrape, were not 
behind in this respect. In fact, the difficulty was to find any of the male 
portion of the audience who were not smoking. 

“ Having secured my seat, I waited patiently for the overture and the 
rise of the curtain. For a small theatre, the musicians were exceptionally 
good, and did their work well. The three taps (?) which, by the way, 
savour somewhat of a spirit-rapping séance, preceded the rise of the curtain. 

“I do not propose here to enter into a detailed account of the per- 
formance, but simply to give an idea of what I saw. 

“In the first act the version, as played in London, was faithfully followed. 
The character of Biscotin, the innkeeper, played with such dry humour by 
the late Harry Cox, found an able exponent in Dutch. The dramatic 
author, Charles Favart, was also well sustained by an equally clever actor, 
.as was that of the Marquis de Pontsablé. Among the lady members of 
the cast, matters were not so praiseworthy. For instance, the rdé/e of 
Justine Favart was filled by a lady whose conception of the character was 
very different to that of Miss St. John. This was particularly noticeable 
in ‘ The Novice’s Song’ (act i.), ‘Hearts Clad in White,’ &c. Everyone 
remembers what a furore of applause greeted Miss St: John’s rendering of 
this delightful air ; comparisons are at all times odious, but in this instance 
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the difference was most marked. Two minutes after the fall of the curtain 
on act i., the house was, comparatively speaking, empty! The audience 
left their places without any fear of not regaining them. Think of that, ye 
Anglo-pittites ! 

“I found the refreshments served in the saloon, of good quality and 
most moderate in price. A large card notifying ‘the interval,’ was fixed 
on the centre of the drop scene, and not removed till the Z#r’acte was 
commenced by the orchestra.. The conductor stood throughout the entire 
performance. 

“In the second act, there was a falling off in the mounting, compared 
with the English version. The minuet, ‘To Age’s Dull December,’ was 
well given ; but the terpsichorean display was not above the average. A 
very charming song, omitted for some unaccountable reason from act iii. in 
the English version, was exceedingly well received. 

“Just a word with reference to the chorus. I never remember hearing 
a better. Each individual member worked most energetically at his or her 
respective part, and in no instance did they get flat or drag the time- 
Perhaps what struck me most, and I doubt not it would any other English 
playgoer, was the complete absence of anything approximating to enthu- 
siastic applause. In fact the audience never allowed their approbation to 
increase above a suppressed hum. The men smoked, smiled, murmured 
approvingly to their neighbours, ‘ Ja, ja ;’ but did not encourage the per- 
formers one iota by a sign of their approval. Those accustomed to English 
‘first nights,’ would indeed have marvelled at this state of things. The 
claque system, sO common to most continental theatres, was certainly not 
in vogue here. Another noticeable feature about the performance was the 
absence of encores. Several of the numbers, notably the “ Zyrolienne” in 
act iii., were so well rendered, that here they would unquestionably have 
been redemanded.. Not so at the Frascati. Evidently the Dutchman 
does not want too much of a good thing. The performance terminated 
about eleven o’clock, and I left the theatre convinced, whatever pessimists 
may say to the contrary, that English managers are unequalled by their 
continental confréres in mounting and staging a comic opera.” 


I have received the following interesting notes from Melbourne :— 

“We are not doing particularly much in the dramatic line just now. 
Miss Jeffreys-Lewis appeared on July 8 in the undying old drama, ‘ East 
Lynne,’ and failed miserably. On the 11th, she took her farewell benefit, 
and appeared as the heroine of a drama of Bartley Campbell’s, entitled 
‘Separation,’ which also fell very flat. She left on July 19 for Adelaide, 
where she has been playing since, with only partial success. On July 12, 
Burnand’s ‘ Turn of the Tide’ was revived at the Theatre Royal, and drew 
extremely well for a fortnight. It was first produced in these colonies at 
the Bijou Theatre on Friday June 30, 1882; and has also been very suc- 
cessful in Sydney. On July 26, ‘The Lancashire Lass’ replaced the 
‘Turn of the Tide ;’ and on August 9, Miss Genevieve Ward opened in 
‘Macbeth.’. She did not entirely succeed in pleasing the critics, and 
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* Macbeth’ gave way to ‘ Jane Shore’ on August 23. This latter play, 
with the elaborate and excellent scenery and effects, is now running, and 
is drawing well. ‘Guy Mannering’ is promised next. Miss Ward tells 
me that she will return to England next year, by way of Japan and the 
East, as she is extremely anxious to visit those countries. She has yet to 
play in New Zealand, Adelaide, and once again in Sydney and Melbourne, 
before fmally leaving Australia. Miss Marie de Grey tried ‘The School 
for Scandal’—a trump card in Adelaide—at the Princess’s Theatre on July 
12, but we would have none of it. The following Saturday, July r9, she 
gave us ‘An Unequal Match,’ which met with a good deal of favour. On 
Thursday, July 24, our new governor, Sir H. B. Loch, honoured the theatre 
with his presence, and Miss de Grey put on ‘ The School for Scandal,’ by 
command. ‘A Wife’s Victory,’ produced on July 26, also drew fairly 
well. ‘An Unequal Match’ was revived on July 31, and on Friday, 
August 1, Miss De Grey took her farewell benefit as Pauline in ‘ The Lady 
of Lyons.’ She then went on tour in the country, and opened in Sydney 
on Saturday last, August 30, in ‘The School for Scandal,’ which she is 
now playing. She returns shortly to our Bijou Theatre for a three months’ 
season. ‘Impulse’ was revived at the Princess on August 2, but did not 
succeed. ‘The Parvenu,’ produced on August 16, is now running merrily at 
this theatre. ‘ Friends’ is to be revived next Saturday night. Miss Emelia 
Meville is still ringing the changes on the old comic operas at the Bijou 
Theatre. Messrs. Rignold and Allison produce ‘Romeo and Juliet’ at 
the Opera House on September 13, with the Lyceum scenery. Great 
things are expected from this production. Miss Fanny Reid will be the 
Juliet, and Mr.’ Frank Cates, Romeo. ‘The Merry Duchess’ is a-big 
success at the Theatre Royal, Sydney. Mr. Wybert Reeve is appearing at 
the Sydney Gaiety Theatre in an original drama, ‘The Philanthropist,’ 
written by a colonial comedian. Mr. George Rignold arrived safe and well 
in Adelaide, with Mrs. Rignold and Miss Bishop. The London Comic 
Opera Company are still touring in New Zealand with ‘ Boccaccio,’ 
* Manola,’ &c. Miss Jennie Lee has been playing Con in ‘ The Shaughraun,’ 
at the Opera House, Sydney, and from all accounts made a very fair impres- 
sion in the character. ‘ Lights o’ London’ has been a financial success in 
Brisbane. Mr. J. C. Williamson, the senior partner of our triumvirate 
management, is now on his way to London, in search of attractions for the 
colonial stage.” 


The following is a copy of an advertisement in Zhe Tatler of May, 
1709 :— 

“ Mr. CavE UNDERHILL, the famous Comedian in the Reigns of K. CHARLES 
II., X. James H., X-Wiettam and Q. Mary, and her present Mayesty Q. 
ANNE, but now not able to perform so often as heretofore in the Play-house, 
and having had Losses to the Value of near 2500L. is to have the Tragedy of 
Hamer acted for his Benefit, on Fruvay the: Third of JUNE next, at the 
Theatre-Royal in DRuRY-LANE, in which he is to perform his Original 
Part, the GRAVE-MAKER. 

“ Tickets may be had at the MitR"-Zavern in FLEET-STREET.” 
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Of course Cave Underhill was not the original representative of the 
First Grave-digger, as represented above, as “ Hamlet” was produced in 
1602 ; and, when Underhill retired from the stage in. 1700, he was not 
‘more than eighty years old. He was a member of the company formed 
by old Thomas Rhodes in 1660, which shortly afterwards submitted to the 
authority of Sir William Davenant, and acted at the Duke of York’s Theatre 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in 1662. In Davenant’s comedy, “The Wits,” he 
acted Sir Morglay Thawck, and he soon afterwards acquired celebrity by 
acting the Grave-digger when Betterton represented Hamlet. He was the 
Gregory to the Mercutio of Betterton and the Juliet of pretty Mistress 
Saunderson (afterwards Mrs. Betterton). He was the original Diego in Sir 
Samuel Tuke’s comedy, “‘ The Adventures of Five Hours ;” and in “Twelfth 
Night” he played the Fool, Betterton being the Sir Toby Belch. In 
“ The Rivals,” Davenant’s alteration of “The Two Noble Kinsmen,” he 
appeared as the jailor, Cunoper. It was in this play that Moll Davies, in 
the character of Celiania, sung the notorious song, “ My Lodging is on the 
Cold Ground.” Underhill acted Bishop Gardiner in “ Henry VIII.,” the 
part of the King being taken “ by Mr. Betterton, he being instructed in it 
by Sir William [Davenant], who had it from old Mr. Lowen, that had his 
instructions from Mr. Shakespear himself.” 

Underhill also appeared in Sir George Etheridge’s comedy, “ Love in a 
Tub,” which drew £1,000 in less thana month. In 1663, he was en- 
trusted by Cowley with the part of the hero in his “Cutter of Coleman 
Street,” and he was especially excellent as Jodelet in Davenant’s “ Man 
the Master.” In John Crowne’s comedy, “Sir Courtly Nice ; or, It Cannot 
Be,” acted in 1685, he was the orizinal Hothead ; and on April 30, 1695, 
he distinguished himself by his performance of Sir Sampson Legend in 
Congreve’s “Love for Love.” In 1700, he played his last original part, 
Sir Wilful Witwood, in Congreve’s last comedy, ‘“ The Way of the World.” 
Cave Underhill was so excellent as Trinculo in “ The Tempest” that he 
earned the title of “ Prince” Trinculo. Inthe solemn formality of Obadiah in 
“The Committee,” and the droll heaviness of Lollipop in “ The Squire of 
Alsatia,” he was unequalled. ‘A countenance of wood,” says Colley 
Cibber, in his ‘ Apology,” “could not be more fixed than his, when the 
character required it. His face was full and long; from his crown to the 
end of his nose was the shorter half of it ; so that the disproportion of his 
lower features, when soberly composed, with an unwandering eye hanging 
over them, threw him into the most lumpish, moping mortal that ever made 
beholders merry ; not but, at other times, he could be wakened into spirits 
equally ridiculous. In the coarse, rustic humour of Justice Clodpate in 
‘Epsom Downs,’ he was a delightful brute ; and in the blunt vivacity of Sir 
Sampson in ‘ Love for Love,’ he showed all that true perverse spirit that is 
commonly seen in much wit and ill-nature.” 

In the same number of Zhe Zatler in which the advertisement already 
quoted appears, Underhill’s last benefit is thus bespoken by Mr. Bicker- 
staff, writing from Will’s Coffee House, on May 30, 1709 :—“ My chief 
business here this evening was to speak to my friends in behalf of honest 
Cave Underhill, who has been a comic for three generations ; my grand- 
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father admired him extremely when he wasa boy. There is certainly 
nature represented in his manner of action; in which he ever avoided that 
general fault in players, of doing too much. It must be confessed he 
has not the merit of some ingenious persons now on the stage, of adding 
to his authors; for the actors were so dull in the last age, that many of 
them have gone out of the world without having once spoke one word of 
their own in the theatre. Poor Cave is so mortified that he quibbles, and 
tells you he pretends only to act a part fit for a man who has one foot in 
the grave ; viz, a grave-maker. All admirers of true comedy will have 
the gratitude, it is hoped, to be present on the last day of his acting, 
who, if he does not happen to please them, will have it then to say, that 
it is his first offence.” But alas! Cave was so worn and feeble as to 
be no longer able to excite laughter in the part in which he had once 
been so famous. He lingered on till 1714, when he terminated his long 
career. 


It is not generally known that King Charles of Roumania has been 
pleased to nominate our learned musical critic, Mr. Wm. Beatty-Kingston, 
a Commander of his Exalted Order of “The Roumanian Crown,” the 
insignia and diploma of which high distinction were conveyed to Mr. 
Kingston in person by his Excellency, Prince Jon Ghica, Roumanian 
Minister at the Court of St. James. “This decoration has been conferred 
upon Mr. Kingston in recognition of his labours, extending over a period 
of many years, in connection with Roumanian literature, and, as his Majesty 
expressed it, “as a well-deserved tribute of consideration to a distinguished 
English journalist.” Mr. Kingston is the only Englishman alive who is a 
Knight Commander of both the Royal orders of Roumania—the “ Star” 
and the “ Crown,” the former of which he received shortly after the ter- 
mination of the 1877 campaign in Bulgaria. 


In 1807, when the Prussian capital was in the hands of the victorious 
French, the poet Iffland was manager of the Royal Court Theatre at 
Berlin. The times were sadly out of joint ; almost everything in Germany 
had been violently turned upside down ; and it is not astonishing that the 
general spirit of disorder extended to the stage. Iffland noticed with 
regret that his company was rapidly forgetting its traditions and losing its 
reputation ; and therefore, one morning in early spring, the poet-manager, 
who had overnight come to the conclusion that, even amid the crash of 
empires, the drama ought to maintain its dignity, retired to his private room 
and drew up a manifesto to his rebellious subordinates. The document, 
which is dated March 7, and is still often quoted and appealed to by 
German actors, has, curiously enough, never been published in full, and is 
consequently entirely unknown to the general public. It is interesting, 
however, as showing the despotic powers that, eighty years ago, were exer- 
cised by a Hoftheaterdirektor ; and it also affords an amusing glimpse of 
the state of anarchy into which the Berlin players had fallen at a period 
which was, nevertheless, the golden age of the German drama. Iffland 
begins by bitterly reproaching the actors for having taken advantage of his 
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good nature. “You know,” he says, “that we shrink from making 
changes in the company, and that we are of opinion that, by giving you 
quasi-permanent positions, and accustoming'you to work together as old 
friends, we best ensure the well being of His Majesty’s Theatre ; but you 
presume upon your situations, and our common honour and reputation 
render it imperative that I should now speak firmly. Many of our recent 
performances have been cold, spiritless, and slovenly. I may indeed 
go so far as to say that they have been utterly worthless from an artistic 
point of view: and, although I will not deny that some of you have dis- 
tinguished yourselves by your industry as well as by your talents, I am 
obliged to declare that the general condition of our stage is in the highest 
degree unsatisfactory.” And he descends to particulars. “ First among 
the many faults of which I have to complain is your carelessness in study- 
ing your parts. The lines are committed so vaguely to your minds that, 
even if you remember them at the rehearsals, you forget them on the night 
of performance. The result is that you are late with your entrances and 
exits, you miss your cues, you hesitate, or you speak indistinctly. It is all 
very well for you to excuse yourselves by telling me that you are ill, or are 
seized with sudden loss of memory, or are depressed by family misfortunes. 
I know the truth; and that is, that you study neither your lines nor your 
business. You go on, and say something which no one can hear; and you 
come off again, and stand rubbing your hands in the wings; but you have 
no thought and no passion, and you are not real either to your fellow- 
actors or to the audience. By doing badly yourselves, you cause others 
todo ill. You continually forget that the audience wants to be interested, 
and that therefore you must be heard and understood ; you work mechani- 
cally, and not for love of your art. You count the pages of your parts, 
paint your faces, dress yourselves up, mumble your words, shuffle about the 
stage, and imagine that you are acting. And what is the consequence? 
The public has grown callous, and comes to the theatre to yawn and to 
chat. Our new pieces have no chance of being fairly tested. You will not 
act, and the audiences will not pay attention.” After much more in the 
same indignant strain, Iffland continues: “ As for those capital English 
comedies, the whole point of which lies in their sharply defined touches of 
character; and in the briskness and energy of their subordinate parts, we 
dare no longer produce them, because you will not take the trouble to 
study them. Instead of symmetry and truth, we have cold superficiality 
and flavourless caricature. The public is horrified, and, in its ignorance, 
it jeers at the author, whereas it ought to jeer at you. Nor do you please 
me any better in tragedy. The undress rehearsals, in the greenroom are 
so tame and insipid, that I often feel inclined then and there to have 
nothing more to do with the piece; the rehearsals on the stage are no 
more intelligent than the very first rehearsal ought to be ; the first perform- 
ance is only a slovenly dress rehearsal ; and, after the first night, you seem 
to think that you are beyond improvement. You are not true artists if you 
require to be persuaded to do your best. You have no love for your 
profession. 

“Some of you, presuming upon what you believe to be the permanency 
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of your engagements, have embarked in business ventures, which you regard 
as your vocations, while you look upon art as merely an avocation. You 
care nothing for the public. You so far forget yourselves as to cough 
and spit upon the stage, and to appear in dirty linen and still dirtier boots. 
And yet the public has a right to demand good honest work from you; 
and you are the more bound to give it, seeing that, in the calamities of the 
present age, actors have suffered less than other people, and that you actors 
of Berlin have had even less hardships to put up with than your fellow- 
players in other German cities. Every night there is in the audience a 
large proportion of foreigners, who at home are accustomed to almost perfect 
acting; and because they cannot understand your language, you should 
take the greater care that they shall understand your gestures and your 
actions; but you go on carelessly as usual.” The angry director next 
enumerates other causes of complaint. “Some of the most incorrigible of 

you,” he says, “are in the habit of resorting to drinking-houses and other © 
public places, and of there talking sneeringly about our new pieces, and 
so bringing manager, author, scene-painter, and property-man into con- 
tempt. The result is, that a performance which might otherwise be suc- 
cessful, is frequently damned, owing to your folly and spite. And the very 
actors who could not make a decent living outside Berlin, and are there- 
fore the most frightened at any rumour of a change, are the most guilty in 
this respect. With these fellows I shall no longer trifle. I have tried to 
talk to them as a schoolmaster would talk to his boys ; but they will not 
heed. I have tried to warn them by means of circulars, which, if they 
ever read, they immediately forget. I have told them over and over again 
to learn their parts, to study their business, to dress becomingly, and to 
keep their mouths shut when they are away from the theatre.” Then fol- 
low the thunderbolts ;—“ You know that His Majesty undertakes to care 
for old and broken-down actors ; but you. surely forget that I have every 
year to report to the King in Council on your behaviour and industry, and 
that the pension-list is framed upon these reports of mine. Hitherto, I 
have been very merciful, for I hoped that you would accept my warnings ; 
but I will no longer shield you. My next report will be a startling one, if 
you do not mend your ways. And in the meantime, if any one of 
you fails to do his best, I will punish him by giving him only subordinate 
parts to play; and I hereby give you to understand that, pending 
some sign of improvement, I stop the benefits of all of you. If these 
measures should fail of success, you shall be ruthlessly dismissed, and I 
will engage a new company, in order that the Berlin Theatre may regain 
the position that it has lost by reason of your stiff-necked perversity 
[durch hartnaeckige Beharrlichkeit|. Already the King has ordered 
the dismissal of some of you. Upon my petition he has graciously con- 
sented to retain 'the services of the idle ones. But henceforth no mercy 
will be shown. The industrious actor who has talent will be rewarded, 
and every opportunity will be given him for distinguishing himself; but 
the drone will be sent about his business.” There is much more of this 
vigorous denunciation ; and the manifesto concludes with Iffland’s assur- 
ance that “we shall in the future spare no pains to do ample justice to 
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the best works which may be entrusted to us; and every effort will be 
made to sweep away your old inefficiency and self-conceit, and to ensure 
you doing your business seriously and in good earnest.” ‘This is, taken as 
a whole, an alarming document ; and we wonder that the actors, after 
reading it, did not resign in a body and burn Iffland’s house about his 
ears. There is no record, however, of their having taken their chastise- 
ment otherwise than in good part ; and a few years after the production of 
this epistle the Berlin Hoftheater was again one of the best playhouses in 
Germany. 


This is what we are to expect in the new “ Romeo and Juliet.” It 
takes one’s breath away. Pictures of Carpaccio! Female saints in bed! 
Wedding processions! Funeral processions! Is not our friend the con- 
scientious archzologist inclined to overlay Shakespeare with all this detail ? 
We want to get near to Shakespeare and to Juliet, not to Verona ; is it not 
so? In “Hamlet” they took us to Denmark and away from ‘ Hamlet.” 
Verona and armorial bearings and escutcheons may be very pretty ; but, 
first of all “ Romeo and Juliet ;” “the play’s the thing.” 

“Mr. Irving in his revival,’ says Mr. Wingfield, ‘ presented a series of 
most beautiful pictures, but they did not show us Verona, while his dresses 
were quite imaginary, and belonged to no period at all. I have adhered 
most rigidly to one period, and so far as was possible every detail is correct 
and faithful.’ The scenery is to be most elaborate, and an attempt has been 
made to give an accurate picture of old Verona—its thoroughfares, its man- 
ners, and its dress in 1300 A.D. Mr. O’Connor, who has painted the town 
scenes, was commissioned some time ago to make a series of sketches of 
Verona by the Duke of Westminster, and his services were secured for the 
present revival. The scenic artists have been careful to delineate actual 
streets, actually existing squares and gardens—expunging from their canvas 
such houses as were proved by internal evidence to belong to a later time ; 
and substituting in their stead buildings of a correct character and style. 
The furniture, accessories, and wall decoration of Juliet’s chamber are 
faithfully reproduced from a quaint picture of Carpaccio’s, representing a 
female saint in bed, a piece of which is to be seen in the British Museum. 
The glades and walks, shaded by stone-pines, are copied from actual walks 
and glades ; while the final scene of all was suggested by an impressive 
grove of antique cypresses, that yet rear their venerable heads in the 
celebrated Giusti Gardens. The armorial bearings and escutcheons have 
been culled from Litta’s ‘ Famiglie Italiane ;’ so, in many cases, have been 
the peculiar wigs and ‘makes-up’ of (physiognomy ; while for the cut of 
the costumes—robes, tabards, jerkins, caps, gloves, broidered hosen—the 
management is chiefly indebted toa wonderful series of pictures, illustrating 
the legend of St. Ursula, limned nearly 600 years ago by Carpaccio, the 
ecclesiastical Hogarth of his period.” 


Those who are not familiar with matters relative to the history of the 
stage may find much entertainment in Mr. J. Fitzgerald Molloy’s new 
work, “The Life and Adventures of Peg Woffington,” just published by 
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Messrs. Hurst & Blackett. The volumes, which, by the way, are dedicated 
to Miss Ellen Terry, contain much that will be of interest to the general 
reader. Mr. Molloy has presented a lively picture of his heroine, and has 
given a fairly faithful portrait of the actress and of the times in which she 
lived. His style of writing is, as a rule, particularly pleasant. The actress, 
it may be noted, was born in Dublin, in 1719, and became, when a child, 
a pupil to Madame Violante, an Italian rope-dancer. She acted in a per- 
formance, by children, of ‘“‘ The Beggar’s Opera,” and, between the age of 
seventeen and twenty, she was on the regular Dublin stage, winning success 
in a range of characters that extended from Ophelia to Sir Harry Wildair. 
Her fame travelling to London, she was engaged by Rich, for Covent 
Garden, where she first appeared on November 6, 1740, as Sylvia, in Far- 
quhar’s comedy, “The Recruiting Officer,” to Ryan’s Plume and the 
younger Cibber’s Brazen. Emboldened by her reception, she presently 
appeared as Sir Harry Wildair, and was so successful that even Wilks was 
forgotten. She played the part ten times consecutively, and twenty times 
during the season. Mr. Molloy says she played the character for twenty 
consecutive nights, but this is not so. 

Indeed Mr. Molloy is frequently in error in the matter of facts and dates. 
He states that on Macklin’s first appearance as Shylock, Mrs. Woffington 
was the Nerissa, but the character was represented by Mrs. Pritchard ; and 
Quin, not Delane, was the Antonio. Garrick played Harlequin in his 
“trial trip” at Ipswich, not at Goodman’s Fields ; and the story of the duel 
between Garrick and Giffard, which Mr. Molloy says he has taken from a 
MS. note by Charles Burney, has always been related in Genest’s “‘ History 
of the Stage,” and in Cooke’s “Memoirs of Foote.” It is a mistake to 
suppose that Garrick never played Romeo after his contest with Spranger 
Barry, for, the very next season, he acted it half a dozen times. It was 
Mrs. Furnival, not Miss Orpheur, whom Garrick wished to supplant George 
Anne Bellamy in Dublin. Mr. Molloy adopts the error, originated in Tate 
Wilkinson’s “ Memoirs,” which gives May 17, instead of May 3, 1757, as 
the date of Peg Woffington’s last appearance on the stage. To those who 
wish for an hour or two’s pleasant reading, these volumes will be acceptable, 
but as a biography Mr. Molloy’s work is not to be relied upon. It is a 
romance rather than a history, and more suitable for the patrons of a 
circulating library than as a work of reference for students of the stage. 
The biography of Peg Woffington, furnished by Mr. Dutton in his “ Hours 
with the Players,” is a far better contribution to stage history. 


A dramatic entertainment, in aid of the building fund of the Birkbeck 
Literary and Scientific Institution, was given at St. George’s Hall, Oct. 25, 
by the members of the elocution class. The Birkbeck Amateur Dramatic 
Club is a very old established Society, and boasts of having once had Henry 
Irving for one of its members. Mr. Pinero also belonged to it, and, about 
ten years back, when the club last gave “ Love’s Sacrifice,” undertook the 
part of Elmore. This, no doubt, warrants their again selecting this play— 
rather a heavy weight for amateurs. In blank verse, it is so difficult to keep 
a middle course between gabbling the lines too quickly or being painfully 
NEW SERIES.—VOL, IV. Xx 
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deliberate. However, the members of the elocution class went through“ 
the ordeal very creditably. The Elmore of Mr. J. Palmer Collins was 
earnest but over-acted. This gentleman ought to curb his inclination to 
exaggerate. Mr. W. E. George, as Lafont, gave the best impersonation of 
the evening ; his lines were spoken cleurly and incisively ; the dcting was 
good and consistent throughout. Mr. A. W. Watson, as the youthful 
Eugene, seemed rather nervous at first, but this wore off as the play pro- 
ceeded. Mr. Watson, an excellent reciter, is evidently more at his ease im 
speaking than in acting; his delivery.shows much earnestness and feeling ; 
this was especially apparent at the end of the second act. Mr. H. H. 
Buller was good as Jean Rusé; and Mr. Tom Jones showed spirit as St. 
Lo. Miss Marie Sleep’s Margaret calls for no blame, if not especial 
praise. This lady is pretty, and has a pleasant voice, but unfortunately 
no power ; bursts of passion are out of her reach. Miss Julia Van Praagh 
has a natural gift for acting, but ‘her gestures are. bad, her elocution sadly 
deficient ; she pronounces the word wait, white. The maids had good 
representatives in Miss Simcock and Miss F. Sturke. If the Birkbeck 
Institution were to add a deportment class to the elocution class, the acting 
all round would gain by it. 


a 


The winter number of Society, which is to be issued during the first week 
in November, at sixpence, will contain a cartoon, by Phil May, entitled 
‘“‘ The Seven Ages of Society,” in which portraits of some two hundred 
celebrities are given. The cartoon will be accompanied by a poem by Mr. 


Horace Lennard, and the number will also contain a story by Mr. Hugh 
Conway, a poem by Mr. Clement Scott, and-contributions by other well- 
known writers. 


The THEATRE ANNUAL for 1884 will be published in November, and 
will contain stories, reminiscences, and poems by William Archer, J. Ashby- 
Sterry, Wm. Beatty-Kingston, E. L. Blanchard, Austin Brereton, F. C. 
Burnand, H. Savile Clarke, Marie Corelli, Charles Hervey, John Hollings- 
head, Fred Leslie, Frank A. Marshall, Robert Reece, Clement Scott, J. 
Palgrave Simpson, George R. Sims, and Herbert Standing. The number 
will also contain engraved portraits, in character, of Mrs. Kendal, Miss 
Eastlake, Miss Marion Terry, Miss Lingard, Miss Fannie Leslie, Miss 
Cissy Grahame, Miss Kate Rorke, and Miss. Phyllis Broughton. 
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‘* While I’m away from thee, 
There stands my only representative.” 
PYGMALION AND GALATEA. 
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